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OW many chatterers of a creed 
Think ‘Doubt the gravest sin, 
Unmindful of her double birth, -- 
For Worry is ber twin. 





, 
cAh! Christian atheism seems 








The most insulting kind, 
For though the tongue says God is love, 
The heart is deaf and blind. 


How He who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Must be aggrieved to see 

These loud lip-champions manifest 
Such infidelity ! 


Each fretful line upon their brow, 
‘Dug by the plow of care, 

Is treason to their pledge of faith, 
eAnd satire on their prayer. 


Ob, just to hold without one fear 
The strong, warm Hand above, 

With orthodoxy of the heart -- 
The childlike creed of love ! 


None such can be a heretic ; 
Nay, only he forsooth 

Who lives the falsity of doubt, 
But prates the cant of truth. 


Written for Zion's Herald by 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles 
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Gen. Franz Sigel Dead 


™~ EN. FRANZ SIGEL, whose name was 

YY arallying cry for volunteers of Ger- 
man birtb in the war for the Union, died at 
his home in New York, Aug. 22,in his 77th 
year. He came to this country in May, 
1852, first to New York, where he conducted 
Ine Revue, a military magazine, and then 
to St. Louis, where he editec a paper of sim- 
ilar character. When the Civil War broke 
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son ‘ot Mr. B, Broomhall, late secretary of 
the China Inland Mission; Ellsworth 
Fiteb, son of Rev. J. A. Fitch, of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission (North) ; Marit 
| Sanstedt, parents in Hankow; Nicholas 
| Gray, son of a merchant in Nagasaki ; Nor- 
| man Gray-Owen and Hugh Gray-Owen, 
only children of the late Mr. Gray-Owen, of 
| 

{ 


the China Inland Mis-ion; Stewart Kay, 
| son of Mr. and Mrs. Kay, ef the China In- 
'land Mission, both killed by the Boxers in 








out, he immediateiy organized and led a | 
regiment of infantry and a battery of ar- 
tillery, and gained the reputation of having 
“saved Missouri to the Union ;’’ was made 
brigadier-general in May, 1861,and won his 
major-genera'cy soon afterin the battle of 
Pea Ridge. He commanded the Federal 
troops at Harper’s Ferry, and in February, 
1864, was sent by Lincoln himselt to com- 
mand the Army of West Virginia. “ Fight- 
ing mit Sigel ’ was a popular phrase of the 
war times, which was sung by our patriotic 
German people from shore to shore. We 
herewith reproduce the quaint but gener- 
ous and pathetic tribute: 


| Fights Mit Sigel 


I met him again, he was trudging along, 
His knapsack with chickens was sweiling. 
He'd “blenkered ” these daivties, and thought 
it no wrong, 
From some secessionist’s dwelling. 
“ What regiment’s yours? And under whose 
flag 
Do you fight?” said I, touching his shovl- 
der. 
Turning slow)y around, he smilingly said, 
For the thought made him stronger and 
bolder: , 
“I fights mit Sigel'”’ 


The next time I saw him, his knapsack was 
gone, 
His cup ane canteen were a missing. 
Shell, shrapnel and grape, and the swift rifle 
ball 
Around him and o'er him were hissing. 
“ How are you, my friend, and where have you 
been, 
And for whatand for whom are you fight- 
ing?” 
He said, as a shell from the enemy’s gun 
Sent his arm and his musket a-kiting : 
“I figbts mit Sigel!” 


And once more I saw him and knelt by his 
side; 
His life-blood was rapidly flowing. 
I whispered of home, wife, children and 
friends, 
The bright land to which he was going: 
“And bave you no word for the dear ones at 
home? 
The wee one, the fatber or mother?” 
“ Yaw, yaw,” said be,“ tell them, ob! tell them 
I fights ” — 
Poor fellow! he thought of no other — 
“T fights mit Sigel!” 


We scraped out a grave, and he dreamlessly 
sleeps 
On tt e banks of the Shenandoah River. 
His home and his kindred alike are un- 


Shansi; Howard Fishe, son of Mr. Edward 


bert Parry, sou of Dr. Parry, of the China 


Fishe, of the China Inland Mission ; Her- 


Inland Mission; Claude Hartwell, son of 
Dr. Hartwell, senior missionary of the 
American Baptist Mission in Shantung ; 
Norman Whitfield, Momsen, Cyril Mol- 
ley, parents unknown, but they are not 
missionaries. 


| 








MISSIONARY EMERGENCY AND, 
OPPORTUNITY 


REV. EDWARD M. TAYLOR, D. D. 


HE announcement of the First General 
Missionary Convention of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 21-24, indicates the | 
widespread and deepening interest the | 
chureh is taking in the subject of world- 
wide evangelism. It is significant that the | 
invitation for this convention comes from a | 
committee representing both ministers and 
laymen. The church recognizes the fact 
that she is contronted by an emergency in 
her foreign work, and that fact is being in- 
terpreted as a providential opportunity. A | 





eandid examination of the achievements of 
foreign missions during the last century 
renders the old sneer pathetic and makes 
indifference sinful. 


Hopeful Indications 


As field secretary of the New England 
Division of the Open-Door Emergency 
Plan, it is with pleasure I am permitted to 
note the signs of quickening interest in the 
cause of foreign missions, Presiding elders 
and Conference and district secretaries are 
placing themselves in line and joining vig- 
orously in campaigns for aggressive work. 
One Conterence composed of six presiding 
elders’ districts has arranged for a six 
weeks’ missionary campaign in connection 
with the service of the field secretary, with 
trom two to three group conventions daily, 
closing each week with a grand missionary 
rally ov the Sunday in the larger towns and 


churches. 
The Laymen Help 


At the close of an address on the mission- 
ary emergency during a recent camp- 
meeting a young business layman ap- 
proeched the speaker and opened his heart 
and money purse in the following manner : 
** T have been elected a delegate to the con- 





known, 
His reward in the bands of the Giver. 
We placed a rough board at the head of his 
grave, 
And “ we left him alone in his glory,’’ 
But on it we marked, e’er we turned from the 
spot, 
The little we knew of his story, — 
* I fights mit Sigel!” 





Thirteen Boys Poisoned 


DVICES received through Chaplain 

C. M. Charlton, of the battleship 

** Kentucky,” state that during the second 
week of July thirteen boys in the China 
Inland Mission School, Chefou, China, were 
poisoned trom eating canned food, and 
died. The three surgeons from the ** Ken- 
tucky ”’ assisted the physician at the school 
in trying to save the lives of the boys. The 
toys who died were Gershom Broomhall, 
son of Mr. Hudson Broomhall, and grand- 


vention in Cleveland next October. Im- 
perative business duties render it im possi- 
ble for me to attend, but wife and [ want to 
have some part in the great work of that 
convention. We certainly shall pray for 
its success.”” Then he. passed to the secre- 
tary a check for a substantial amount to be 
used in connection with mission work in 
India. Scarcely was there time to say a 
word of thanks and give a hearty God.- 
speed when another young man, with a 
“solar look” in bis face, counted out suffi- 
cient money to employ a Christian teacher 
fora year among the Christless millions of 
the Orient. His simple words were: ‘I 
can't go myself, but wife and I will have 
lighter hearts and sleep better with the 
knowledge that some one is working 
through us to bring the light of a better 
day to those who sit in ’airkness.”’ 

Brother mine, wha if each member ot 


| refreshed. 
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that open vision? How the terrible strain 
that now rests upon our missionary leaders 
would be taken off, and the glorious Gos- 
pel of the Lord Christ would be borne on- 
ward to new conquests in the hearts of 
men! 

Your Opportunity 


Provision bas been made for special offer- 
ings to the toreign missionary cause in con- 
nection with the Cleveland Convention, 
Persons residing within the bounds of the 
New England Division desiring to present 
such an offering tor the evangelization of 
the world, whether great or small, are re- 
quested to do so through the Field Secre- 
tary of the New England Division. 

259 Harvard St., Cambridge. 





improvements at Lasell 


Lasell Seminary, besides surprising its re- 
tarning pupils with a splendid new organ, wil } 
invite them into an almost new dining-room, 
so handsomely bas this always dainty room 
been redecorated by Bemis & Jewett, of New- 
ton Centre. An entirely new ceiling bas been 
made, with paneis, etc. Every inch of the 
swimming-room has been done over in ivory 
white, and the whole interior will seem aimost 
like a new house, so elaboraiely has it been 
So that this famous school enters 
upon the second year of its second half century 
as one of the best of schools for the training of 
young women for homes. 

Lasell still insists on the small number which 
makes personal care and character building 
possible. 





Are You Seeking a Good School ? 
THE 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 


Hackettstown, N., J., 





INSTITUTE 


stands for accuracy of scholarship, a Christian 
profession, and the reflaement of a cultivated 
home. The buildings are new, with elegant 
equipment and furnishing. The location is de- 
sirable, in the hills of northern New Jersey. No 
school offers superior advantages. The charges 
for board and tuition are moderate. We urge 
close inspection and investigation. 


The 29th year opens Sept. 17, 1902. 


The schoo] is co-educational, and offers at- 
tractive courses — College Preparatory, Com 
mercial, Music, etc. 


For catalogue and information address, 


Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 





DOMINION LINE. 





Fast Twin Screw Passenger Service 


: (VIA QUEENSTOWN) 
Commonwealth, Sept. 10} New England. Sept. 24 
Merion, sept. 17| Commonwealth, Oct. §& 

Saloon. $65 and $80 upward, according to steamer. 2nd 
Saloon, $40. 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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MAKERS OF 


A B. & E. L SHAW 
PIT SUITS 


ESTABLISHED 17 
Send for illustrated catalog. Boston, Mass, 
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New French Minister 


NOTHER change is noted in the 
diplomatic corps at Washington. 
M. Jules Cambon, who has held the post 
of minister from France with honor since 
1898, gives place to M. Jean Adrien An- 
tone Jules Jesseraud, mizister at Copen- 
hagen. M. Jesseraud, whois a native of 
Lyons, was born in 1855. He enjoys con- 
siderable fame as a scholar and author. 
After obtaining the degree of doctor of let- 
ters he entered the diplomatic service, in 
which he has steadily advanced until now 
he comes to the United States. His pred- 
ecessor at Washington has been remark- 
ably successful. His tenure of office has 
been unmarked by any complications be- 
tween this country and France. On the 
contrary, the relations between the two 
countries have been rendered even more 
cordial by his tact and good judgment. 
It is generally understood that M. Cambon 
will go to Berlin. 


Race Questions in South Africa 


HIEF among the vexatious questions 

to be settled in the British colonies 

of South Africa is the one of the relation 
between the various races composing the 
cosmopolitan population of that part of 
the empire. The Englisbman distrusts 
the continental European, and both de- 
spise the aborigine. Inasmuch as the 
Englishman is in authority and the na- 
tives are overwhelmingly numerous, it 
can be seen at a glance that South Africa 
contains the elements of very serious 
complications. Since the taking over of 
the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, 
the natives stand in a little different rela- 
tionship to the Britisb than they did to 
the Boers. In cases of disputes between 
whites and blacks now, an effort is made 
to give both sides a hearing, which is in 
Some respects contrary to the practice of 
the Boers. The latter usually shot a na- 
tive on sight for committing the crime for 
which a Negro is generally lynched or 
burned in the United States. Prohibition 
of the right of private justice is resented 
by the residents of the Boer colonies. In 
Cape Colony the people insist upon a 
Segregation of the whites and blacks. 
There is also strong objection to the sale 


of intoxicating liquors to the aborigines, 
as they are very easily demoralized. 
Asiatics are not wanted, although the 
people are willing to compromise by ad- 
mitting those who are British subjects. 
These matters, and others of a kindred 
nature, are under consideration in the 
Cape Colony Parliament now in session 
at Cape Town. 





Property and Taxation in Paris 


ag ny ane to a recent report com- 

piled by M. Fontaine, director of 
the surveying :iepartment, there are 88,- 
587 houses in Paris, of which 1,316 are 
factories and 2,389 are used both for 
dwelling and manufacturing purposes. 
The total yearly rental derived from the 
houses is $176,000,000. This shows a 
great advance since 1862, in* which year 
there were 66,578 houses yieldiug a total 
income of $81,000,000. Revenue for the 
support of both city and state is derived 
from ‘‘ the four rates,’’ as the taxation on 
real estate, doors and windows, furniture, 
and licenses and patents is called. The 
inhabitants of Paris pay $30,000,000 in 
the form of four rates, of which $18,000,- 
006 goes to the government and $12,000,- 
000 to the municipality of Paris. The 
people of the capital pay more than one- 
third of the total amount required for the 
support of the state, but, with the mui- 
nicipal tax added, the Parisian pays into 
the public treasury more than four times 
as much as the provincial Frenchman. 
The average per capita is $5.45 in Paris 
and $1.75 in other parts of the republic. 
But with all of this income Paris has al- 
ready probably the largest debt of any 
city iu the world. The annual deficit is 
$4,500,000, and this autumn a pew munic- 
ipal loan of $10,000,000 will be issued, 
with the authorization of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 





German National School 


GERMAN authority states that 

there are today some 13,000,000 
German-speaking people in foreign coun- 
tries, who for the most part have re- 
nounced allegiance to the land of their 
birth and enrolled themselves under other 
flags. To prevent a contiuuance of this 
state of affairs a German national school 
has been established at Wertheim-on-the- 
Main, which will be opened this autumn, 
It will give its students a thorough course 
of economics, a practical and theoretical 
course in agriculture, horticulture and dif- 
ferent trades, and seek above all to infuse 
into them so much of German character 
and civilization that the young men will 
remain uuinfluenced by the habits and 
customs existing in other countries in 
which they may afterward locate. A part 
of the plan is to establish boys between 
the ages of nine and fifteen years in good 


families for the purpose of better instruc- 
tion and discipline, where they may at 
the same time attend the public schools, 
Three years’ preparation for the national 
school, between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, will be given in commercial, 
technical and agricultural subjects. While 
the ostensible object of this institution is 
to fit the students for good positions in the 
German colonies and to keep them from 
being absorbed into the national life of 
another country, the underlying purpose 
is evidently to discourage emigration by 
fitting the young men for better and more 
lucrative employment in the Fatherland. 





Civilizing the American Indian 


pa. is gradually dawning upon the minds 
of the more enlightened, far-sighted 
and progressive government officials who 
have to do with the care of the Indians, 
that the once noble red man will never 
become a component and self-sustaining 
part of American life so long as he is 
kept on a reservation and treated like a 
pauper. He must be taught self-reliance, 
and this can be done only by throwing 
him back upon his own resources. How 
best to do it is the question that is being 
seriously considered by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the leading educa- 
tors of Indian youth. The latter advocate 
the abandonment of separate schools and 
the mixing of the [ndian boys and girls 
with the white children so they will ab- 
sorb Caucasian ideals and ways of think- 
ing. In dealing with adults Commis- 
sioner Jones has withdrawn the racions of 
the {udians kept on the reservations and 
atthe same time taken care to provide 
them with employment on public works 
where they will receive adequate com pen- 
sation and humane treatment. This plan 
is working well in the Southwest terri- 
tories, but in the Dakotas the [Indians have 
not accepted it very graciously. It is 
hoped, however, that in the course of time 
all opposers muy be won over and the [n- 
dians gradually transformed into useful 
members of society by this system. Cuom- 
missioner Jones recently returned from an 
extensive tour of the Indian country in 
the West and Southwest, during which he 
gathered data bearing on the pvints speci- 
fied. There are over 270,000 Indians left 
of the great tribes that once inhabited the 
territory now forming the United States. 
Of this number about 135,000 are on the 
reservations and are outright wards of the 
Government. Their maintenance costs 
over $10,000,000 per year. Approximately 
there are 135,000 who are self-supporting 
and are only incidentally under the In- 
dian Office. They include the Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, Semi- 
noles, Pueblos of New Mexico, East m 
Cherokees of North Carolina, and Six Na- 
tions and other Indians of New York. 
Among the so-called self-supporting In. 
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dians are over 30,000 individual [ndians late King Humbert’s visit to Vienna, be- 
who have been absorbed by the Anglo- cause he wished to avoid offending the 
Saxon civilization and are self-sustaining Vatican by seeing the Italian King in 
and tax-paying citizens. Rome, So far as can be discovered, the 
movements of the King and the steady 
growth of dignity, power, and prestige of 
Italy are not tainted by ulterior plans for 
either foreign or colonial conquests. 





Recording Immigrants 


OLLECTORS at the various ports 
have been instructed by Mr. Sargent, 
commissioner of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, to inaugurate a card system which By-Elections in England 
will show when the immigrant arrives, ©) UPPORTERS of the Balfour ministry 
whence he came, his destination, and S are dismayed by the results of the 
other information which will enable the by-elections for members of Parliament 
Government to keep track of him. The that are now in progress. Recently a Lib- 
data thus gathered will be especially val- eral was returned from North Leeds to fill 
uable in guiding the courts in deciding a vacancy caused by the elevation of the 
naturalization cases. Congress has author- Right Hon. W. L. Jackson tothe peerage. 
ized the keeping of the records by the card On August 18 Thomas Sloan, the nominee 
system, but it has not yet given the courts of the Protestant association, was elected 
authority to call for the information thus in the South Division of Belfast to take 
obtained. However, the immigration offi- the place of William Johnston, a Conserv- 
cials stand ready to co-operate with the ative, who died on July 17. In the Seven 
courts, and in his next report Mr. Sargent Oaks Division of Kent, in the same week, 
will recommend that Congress enact legis- H. W. Forster, a Conservative, was re- 
lation necessary to formally put this in- elected by a very meagre majority — 
formation at the disposal of any judge. about one-fifth of the number of votes he 
received at the last election. London 
Damages for Excessive Noise papers express the opinion that the Gov- 
VER since the Elevated Railway ernment’s education bill is the cause of 
KH company in Boston began to oper- the dissatisfaction among the voters in 
ate its cars, property-owners along the the country. The grain tax is also credited 
route have been making preparations with helping to make the people desire a 
to obtain damages for injuries caused change of administration. 
by the obstruction of surface traffic 
and the excessive noise made by the 
passing trains. The company has held HEN Governor Taft reached Ma- 
all along that the noise is not an ele- nila on August 22 he was given 
ment of damage, but in a decision handed an enthusiastic popular greeting by the 
down by Chief Justice Mason of Boston residents of the city and thousands of na- 
last week the superior court rules that tives who had gathered from the neighbor- 
one-half the injury to property situated ing provinces. The governor’s vessel was 
along the track is due to the noise. The escorted into the harbor by a fleet of thirty 
question of fact in the case in hand is gaily decorated boats, and a large proces- 
representative, and if the supreme court sion followed him from the place of land- 
sustains the superior court in its applica- ing to the palace in the Walled City, 
tion of the law, the Elevated will become where a public reception was held. In 
liable for heavy damages, as there are his response to the address of welcome he 
many property-owners waiting for the outlined the progress and the result of the 
court to decide this question before they negotiations at Rome in the matter of the 
attempt to recover from the company. Philippine friars, and said that all church 
questions were moving toward a satisfac- 
Italy’s International Position tory settlement. Assurances were given 
“"T\IPLOMATS are noting that Italy is by him that the American people desired 
steadily growing as an international to help the Filipinos, and were determined 
power. ‘This political development is at- that the islands should not be exploited 
tributed to the progressive policy of King by unscrupulous speculators at their ex- 
Victor, who has encouraged the Italian Pense. He congratulated the Filipinos 
democracy at home and made friends UP? the restoration of peace, advised 
among the sovereigns abroad, especially them to let politics alone and give atten- 
with the Czar Nicholas. Advantages tion to agriculture, and predicted that 
have been gained over France, and the eventually the archipelago would prac- 
Turkish government has been reminded tically have free trade. In concluding, 
that an Italian in the Ottoman Empire }¢ promised personally to labor for the 
may count upon the protection of his natives, and asked for their confidence 
home government. On Thursday of this ®24 Support. 
week the King will visit Emperor Will- 
iam at Berlin, where extensive prepara- 
tions have been made to give him a fitting EWS to the number of over 600,000 
reception. The object of the trip is, pre- have found an abiding place in the 
sumably, to make a friendly call upon the United States within the past twenty 
Kaiser, but naturally the relations be- years. In 1881 there were 45,000 members 
tween Italy and Germany will be dis- of this race in New York city ; now there 
cussed. King Victor is an advocate of are 459,055. According to the computa- 
disarmament of the European powers, and tion of the Jewish World, every fourth 
there is much speculation as to how the person in Manhattan Borough is a Jew. 
war lord of Germany will receive his ad- Most of them have come from Russia, 
vances. France may be visited next year; Finland and Austria-Hungary, but alto- 
but the King is not likely to call upon gether they represent twenty-five differ- 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria- ent countries. Asa home for Jewish peo- 
Hungary, as the latter did not return the ple the United States ranks second, 
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whereas in 1890 it was surpassed by both 
Asia and Africa. In ten or twelve years 
we have gained about double the number 
of Jews residing in the German empire, 
nearly one-third as many as were living 
in Russia in 1890, and within half a mil- 
lion of the number now residing in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. We have twenty times as 
many as France, while Rumania has 
barely more than one-third the Jewish 
population of the United States. The Jews 
are ao industrious, thrifty, and prolific 
race, and already an important factor in 
the civic life of New York. Race and 
religious ties bind the adults closely to- 
gether, and hinder their assimilation or 
transformation into Jewish Americans ; 
but the second and now the third genera- 
tions are slipping the ancient moorings 
and are growing up with less reverence 
for the traditions of their ancestors. Ab- 
sence of persecution such as they bitterly 
experienced in Europe is dving much to 
disintegrate the national life of this peo- 
ple. Education, business associations, 
and the democratic customs of this coun- 
try are making them broader and more 
progressive. 





Title to Panama Canal Route 


br yaecg the President purchases the 
rights of the French company in 
the Panama Canal route and proceeds 
with the construction of the waterway as 
authorized by Congress, he must know ex- 
actly what he is buying. Advocates of 
the Nicaragua route have insisted all along 
that the French people could not give a 
clear title, and that in the end the Presi- 
dent would be compelled to build through 
Lake Nicaragua. He has decided, how- 
ever, to look into the question thorougbly, 
and Attorney General Knox will soon 
visit Paris for the purpose of searching the 
records and otherwise investigating the 
matter. Attorney Russell of the depart- 
ment of justice has been in Paris for sev- 
eral weeks making preliminary inquiry 
and research, and will have everything in 
readiness for the attorney general when 
he arrives, so the business may be closed 
up without delay. Mr. Knox hopes to re- 
turn by November 1 and make a report to 
the President in season for the latter to 
communicate the results of the investiga- 
tion to Congress at its December meeting. 
Senator Spooner, who was expected to ac- 
company Mr. Knox, will remain at home. 





Negro Race Problem Perpetual 


STUDY of the increase of Negroes 

in the United States was recently 
made by Prof. Kelly Miller, of Howard 
University (an institution in Washington 
for colored people), tor the Commissioner 
of Education at Washington. In his re- 
port he declares that the growth of the 
Negro population is so steady and rapid 
that the race problem is destined to be 
perpetual. In 1810 there were 1,377,505 
Negroes in thie country ; now there are 
7,470,040. Notwithstanding the tendency 
to emigrate toward the North and West, 
92 per cent. of the race is still found in 
the South. The black belts are growing 
blacker and the white sections whiter. 
He says, further: ‘‘If this black mass 
were equally diffused throughout the 
country, the problem, in its educational 
aspect, at least, would lose in intensity 
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what it gained in extension. But the 
stuvborn tendency of this mass to settle 
jnto knots where the institution of slav- 
ery planted it most thickly emphasizes 
the pressing meed of special remedial 
agencies. The condition of the Negro in 
these congested localities and the utter in- 
adequacy of local provision call loudly 
for national aid to popular education.” 





Telegraph Systems of the World 


N a forthcoming monograph prepared 
] by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
on The Submarine and Land Telegraphs 
of the World,’’ there is a very interesting 
summary of the development of subma- 
marive and land telegraph systems during 
the Jast half-century. Nearly a score of 
cables bave been laid across the Atlantic, 
of which less than thirteen are now in suc- 
cessful operation between the United 
States and Europe, while three others 
span the comparatively short distance be- 
tween South America and the African 
and South European coast lines, Cable 
lines loop from port to port and island to 
island along the eastern coast of Asia, re- 
ceiving messages overland from Eastern 
Europe via the Russia-Siberian land lines 
and forwarding them to Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand and Straits Set- 
tlements, Hong Kong and the Philippines, 
and transmitting others in return. In- 
cluding both submarine and land lines, 
the telegraph systems of the world have 
1,180,000 miles of cables and wires, and the 
total number of messages transmitted an- 
nually is over 400,000,000. Until recently 
the construction of a Pacific cable has not 
been considered feasible because no single 
government controlled a sufficient num- 
ber of intermediate landing places to sus- 
tain the cable. Now that the United 
States controls Hawaii, Wake Island, 
Guam and the Philippines, the chief ob- 
stacle has been removed, and, as has been 
previously noted, the line is being laid. 
One is also in process of construction from 
Vancouver to Australia by way of Fan- 
ning Islands, just south of the Hawaiian 
Islands, 


King Edward’s Queer Guests 


MONG the distinguished guests at 
- the coronation of King Edward 
Who attracted a great deal of attention 
were King Lewanika of Barotseland, 
Lorthwestern Rhodesia ; Ras Makonnen, 
an Abyssinian general; and a pumber of 
gorgeously attired Indian princes. They 
femained in London until last week, mak- 
ing almost as much of a show as the 
Crowning of the King himself. King 
Lewanika carried away many interesting 
Mementos of Englisb civilization, among 
the accumulation being six silk hats. The 
Abyssinian took a big balloon home with 
him. The departure of the Mabarajah of 
Jaipur was a great event. He was ac- 
‘ompanied by a number of priests who 
vartied an image of Buddha and vessels 
‘obtaining sacred waters of the Ganges 
from the train to the ship at Dover. Co- 
cident with these visitors the Shah of 
Persia, with a numerous suite, has been 
seting the sightsof England. Heisaman 
of considerable education, aud is not quite 
“© unconventional as was his father dur- 
‘ug bis visit to England. The present 
Shah soon became popular, and was re- 
ceived with cheers whenever he attended a 
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placeof amusement. Ou several occasions 
he appeared in all the glory of an Oriental 
costume adorned with jewels of an 
estimated value of $3,750,000. He was 
deeply interested in everything that he 
saw and duly impressed with the atten- 
tion shown him. Although he generally 
maintained a charming equipoise of man- 
ner, he was betrayed into smiling and 
even hearty laughter several times, much 
to the gratification of his entertainers and 
the consternation of his own suite. All of 
the visiting rulers were brought into con- 
tact with the King under auspicious sur- 
roundings, and made to feel that his maj- 
esty was friendly to them and desired 
their friendship in return. 





Carnegie’s Gift to Science 


oP earmentnne te everywhere will be de- 
h.) lighted to learn that the executive 
committee of the Carnegie Institution 
have contracted for the purchase of the 
plant now owned by the Marine Biolog- 
ical Laboratory Company, at Wood’s 
Hole, Mass., which will be the nucleus of 
the most perfectly equipped marine labo- 
ratory in the world. Options have been 
secured on land adjoining the present site, 
which will bring the total area at the dis- 
posal of the committee up to approxtmate- 
ly six acres, and afford ample room in 
which to erect additional buildings. It is 
understood that the new laboratory will 
be designed with special reference to the 
investigation of the problems of human 
life which recent discoveries have demon- 
strated can be more effectively carried on 
by means of the simpler forms of marine 
fauna. The laboratory was founded in 
1886 as a private enterprise, and it has ever 
since been a burden to the stockholders 
because it did not pay expenses. It has 
been a popular place for investigators 
however, and has furnished the facilities 
for special researches carried on by scien- 
tists from Harvard, Princeton, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Leland 
Stanford, Brown, Denison, and the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Nebraska, Texas, 
Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Washington, 
Jefferson College, and others. For fifteen 
years Professor Whitman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been pursuing a line 
of investigation there which gives promise 
of great value to students of the greatest 
problems of biology. With the ideal loca- 
tion and the fine equipment which will be 
tnstalled, it is anticipated that Wood’s 
Hole will eventually become the Mecca of 
biological students from every part of the 
world. 





St. Vincent’s New Village 


VILLAGE of 116 houses has been 

established on the sea-side four 
miles west of Kingstown for the use of suf- 
ferers by the recent eruption of La Sou- 
friére. On August 20 the new town was 
formally blessed by the dignitaries of the 
Anglican Church. Clergymen, choristers, 
an orchestra, and numerous spectators 
from Kingstown and elsewhere were pres- 
ent at the strange and highly interesting 
ceremony. A feature of the place is the 
separate group of thirty-four dwellings 
for the use of Carib families. These people, 
who escaped death by fleeing from the 
western coast of the island immediately be- 
fore the eruption,are today the only known 
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survivors of the Carib tribe, the historic 
and aboriginal inhabitants of St. Vincent. 
La Soufriére still continues to show signs 
of slight agitation. 





Overland from Paris to New York 


ARRY DE WINDT, an intrepid 
explorer who is now in the United 
States, claims to have demonstrated that 
it is possible to go from Paris to New York 
overland by way of the Bering Strait. He 
left Paris for the Siberian coast on Dec. 19, 
1901, reached Dawson, July 20, and Seat- 
tle July 28. During this perilous journey 
he traveled 6,000 miles by rail, 1,000 by 
horses and sleigh, 1,600 by reindeer, and 
1,600 by dogs. He had many narrow 
escapes from death, and says he does not 
care to repeat the trip. Storms were inces- 
sant and high, and fierce winds prevailed. 
The thermometer. ranged from 60 to 80 
degrees below zero, the stations were far 
apart, and food scarce in every settlement. 
He studied the topography carefully, and 
is confident that a railroad uniting the 
Old aud New Worlds could be construct- 
ed, the connection at the Bering Strait 
being made by a tunnel. The explorer 
was assisted by the Russian officials, who 
provided him with sledges and horses, 
and by the United States revenue cutter 
‘Thetis ’’ in crossing Bering Strait. 





Roosevelt in New England 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT was given 

an enthusiastic welcome at every 

stage of his flying tour through the States 
of New England, which closes as we go to 
press. Perfect preparations had been made 
for his reception in each city, and mul- 
titudes of his admirers were afforded an 
opportunity to see him as he passed along 
the streets, standing in an open carriage, 
with hat in hand, bowing and smiling to 
the throngs that lined the sidewalks, and 
to hear his voice and feel the personality 
of the man as he addressed great audi- 
ences in crowded halls, or spoke to the 
masses in the open air. In Boston the 
demonstration was overwhelming. The 
federal regulation of trusts was the chief 
topic discussed by the President. He 
omitted all other issues aud confined him- 
self to an exposition of his plan for con- 
trolling financial combinations without 
hampering commercial and industrial de- 
velopments. His speech in Boston was 
argumentative and analytical rather than 
oratorical. Some of his striking sentences 
were : ‘‘ I am far from being against prop- 
erty when I ask that the question of trusts 


be taken up. [am acting in property’s 
interest. . . l want laws to enable us 
to deal with combinations, no matter 


what shape they take.... We havea 
great, powerful, artificial creation that has 
no creator to which it is responsible. I 
want to make a real, not a nominal sov- 
ereign. ... I hope to see power given to 
the national legislature which shall make 
the control of trusts real... . If the na- 
tion had that power, I should advocate as 
strenuously as I know how that the 
power should be exercised with extreme 
caution and self-restraint.’’ He placed 
emphasis upon the compulsory and de- 
tuiled publicity of the affairs of a trust as 
the most effective way in which to pre- 


vent the abuses of power which have pro- 
voked the opposition of the public to such 
combinations, 
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UNRECOGNIZED WORTH 


66 MAN is known by the company 

he keeps.’”’ So runs the old 
adage, and, as usual, it expresses but a 
half-truth. The boy Jesus may not be 
judged by the boys with whom He 
played ; the boy in the crowd may be 
superior to all his companions. The 
diamond is a diamond whether it lies 
among quartz pebbles, or shines among 
paste imitations, or glitters among its 
fellows. A thoroughbred is still a thor- 
oughbred though he helps to draw the 
plough. Shakespeare had no fellow in 
his age. The sage of Concord is not 
known today by his friends, but by his 
imperishable thought. Men seek for 
genius among geniuses, and wonder when 
they find it far away, forgetting that the 
kings of men are often solitary, and bear 
not often the stamp of earth’s metropolis. 
The lion is often found among jackals, 
but the lion is no jackal. If we would 
judge men rightly, we must know men 
thoroughly, and true worth is vuften self- 
effacing. If we would find it, we must 
search for it. 





VALUE OF AN OPINION 


N opinion derives its value from the 

man who holds it, and must al- 

Ways be taken in its proper connection. 

A muskrat’s idea of a fine building site 

would be valuable to us only as an indica- 

tion of the muskrat’s nature. To hima 

marsh is heaven, and heaven would be a 
marsh. 

A man’s opinions reveal the man, but 
they may have no further value. The ques- 
tion arises at once : ‘‘ What kind ofa man 
is this?’’ Too often the opinion of a great 
man is heralded abroad as being of neces- 
sity of much value; but the question is 
asked, and rightly: ‘‘ In what world was 
this man great?’’ The worldof art is one, 
the world of commerce another, the world 
of science another, the world of specula- 
tive theology another, the world of spirit- 
ual life another. In the last dwell all 
true believers, and the opinion of an un- 
tutored, dust-begrimed miner who walks 
with God, as touching conversion and 
sanctification. may be worth vaast!y more 
than the opinion of a commercial prince 
or the ablest laborer in the field of natural 


science. Let men speak of what they 
know. 





ODDS AND ENDS OF LIFE 


HAT shall we ido with our odd 
moments, i. e., those for which 
there is no corresponding duty? A day is 
too precious to be wasted, but a few min- 
utes are ‘esteemed of no value; and yet 
they make the days. How can we use 
them? It takes but one minute to learn 
a passage of Scripture, or to grasp some 
lofty thought that shall shed forth a holy 
influence for forty years. Make the odd 
moments pay their tribate through eye or 
ear or thought, to make you rich in truest 
wisdom. 

What about our odds and ends’ of 
knowledge’? Is it worthjwhile;for us*to 
hold an isolated fact? We seem toThave 
no use forit. Is it, therefore, but useless 
mental lumber? The wise man loves<to 
get hold of facts ; no knowledge is useless. 
The stray fact that seems to be out ofall 
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relation today, in twenty years will find 
its fellow and its proper place. Some- 
where, somehow, the odds and ends of 
truth will be found to perfect our knowl- 
edge and to harmonize our beliefs. There 
is no waste in life without blame. Let us 
gather and preserve the odds and ends! 





LOSS OF RESPONSIVENESS 


os ean most disheartening thing about 

the religious life of today,’’ said 
a faithful clergyman to the writer, ‘‘ is the 
loss of responsiveness on the part of pro- 
fessed Christians. When I first began to 
preach, the work of the ministry was like 
knocking at a door half-ajar. Now it is 
like puffing a bell-handle, disconnected 
from the bell, at a house where the dvor is 
double-locked and the people have gone to 
the seaside.’’ 

No doubt there are hundreds of minis- 
ters who would acknowledge the same 
feeling of aloofness and lack of touch with 
their people. Many of them are oppressed 
by a sense of impotence, inefficiency, and 
self-distrust, as if the fault were wholly 
theirown. On the contrary, an impartial 
observer of the situation must confess, we 
think, that the falling-off in earnestness, 
sympathy, and devotedness, is chiefly, if 
not wholly, on the part of tbe church and 
the Christian community to which the 
clergyman ministers. At no time in the 
history of the church, we venture to say, 
has the esprit de corps of the ministry 
been more uniformly and strikingly dis- 
played than at the present time. The en- 
ergy, the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the 
untiring spirit of service characteristic of 
the ministry has not departed from them 
in these days of growing materialism and 
rapid modification of creeds and religious 
opinions. It is gratefully conceded by all 
tair judges thut the clergy, as a whole, are 
a steadfast hody of consecrated men, who 
in all the upheavals and fluctuations and 
relaxations of modern religious thought 
and life have stood with grand firmuess 
by their convictions, their duties, and 
their ideals. Surely, if there is any luss of 
quickness, of responsiveness, of vitality, in 
the religious life of our time, it cannot 
justly be charged to the failing spirit of 
the ministry. It is neither the pulpit nor 
the pastoral function that has grown luke- 
warm. Preaching is fervent, practical, 
direct, and prayerfully sympathetic and 
earnest. Compared with the old-fashioned 
doctrinal discourse, the glowing human 
appeal that comes from the pulpit of today 
is like sunlight beside moonlight. And in 
all the modern pastor’s human and social 
relations he is both broader and deeper 
in his life of service than the old-time 
clergyman. His sociology is more pro- 
nounced and intelligent; his charity is 
more effective; his public spirit is more 
eager and active; his intellectual life goes 
out to his people and to the community 
with a greater freedom and helpfulness. 
Nor is he any less sympathetic in his min- 
istries to the suffering, the afflicted, the 
despairing. In a word, the minister of 
today is as Christlike a man as ever bowed 
to receive the apostolic blessing; and if it 
be true that there is a distinct loss of re- 
sponsiveness in our religious life, the fault 
can surely not be laid at his door. 

The responsibility, then, for a state of 
apathy which is confessedly increasing in 
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the church and in the Christian coy. 
munity, rests with the people of God, 
They are the ones who are growing cold, 
unresponsive and unimpressible.  [iste, 
to the conversation of the average group 
of worshipers going home from chureh on 
Sunday. Here is a fair barometer to reg. 
ister religious atmospheric conditions 
withal. Nine.out of ten of the remark, 
made will be of a critical or flippant 
nature. The points of the sermon wil! j, 
twisted to most trivial and puerile ayq 
even irreverent applications. Little attey. 
tion will be paid to the really serious m y. 
ter of the discourse, but its m inner, espe. 
cially if unfortunate in any minor detaj, 
will be relentlessly commented upon, 
Very likely the minister’s persoual ap. 
pearance will come in for a goodly shar 
of attention, and everything that can pro. 
voke a laugh at his expense will be eo. 
dially appreciated. The whole trend of 
conversation goes to show how extremely 
superficial is the impression made by the 
average sermon upon the average church. 
goer’s mind and heart, and that not be. 
cause the sermon is weak or lacking iy 
real warmth and power, but because there 
has been no door of sympathy ajar in the 
listener’s heart at which the minister 
eould knock in the Master’s name and 
find entrance and welcome. This is one 
instance of the loss of responsiveness 
among professedly Christian people — loss 
of responsiveness to the living and actu- 
ating truth. 

Then there is a lack of responsiveuess to 
the call of duty. Christian people beg of 
from Christian opportunity, responsibility 
privilege, ia the most disheartening man- 
ner, nowadays. ‘It’s no use. I can't 
get my people to do anything to help me,” 
writes a pastor in a New Hampshire vil- 
lage, with «almost pathetic hopelessness, 
‘They want me to carry the whole burden 
myself; and God kuows I could accom- 
plish nothing in that way, were I phys 
ically and mentally able to shoulder it 
all.”’ The result is that in that church, 
and no doubt in hundreds like it, every- 
thing languishes. Ouly the convention- 
ally habitual services are kept up, and 
only the most perfunctory relations are 
sustained to the community. The minis 
ter was right. He cannot do it all! him- 
self. If there is no responsiveness aud 0) 
helpfulness on tbe part of his people, evel 
the most strenuous attempt to do every 
thing single-handed would be vain. ut 
cannot really help others unless they alt 
willing to do something to help them 
selves. 

Further, Christians lack responsivenes 
among themselves; and here the lack is 
entirely mutual and therefore not felt. 
How little one sees or hears of Chri* 
tian communion, Christian conversatio., 
among avowedly Christian people! Ge 
them together, and the talk, even in the 
church vestibule, is of crops, weattel, 
stocks, politics, war, and sozial function 
They meet as Christians, and talk * 
pagans. And as with words so with 
deeds. How little mutual volunteering 
suggesting of Christian service! Aud 
even when some true laborer in the vile 
yard goes around to enlist help, wit) 
what repulsing and discouraging ex us® 
he is met! No time, no fitness for tha! 
sort of work, no faith in that kind of 
ligious activity, no money to spare afte! 
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meeting personal and family expenses ! 
Why not say outright, no heart in the 
Maste! = service? —for that is what it 
gmounts to. 

\hat is to be done with this dishearten- 
ing growth of apathy in the church, this 
siguificaut and tremendous loss of respon- 
siveness? What can we do with it other- 
wise than treat it as we would any other 
dangerously comatose condition — startle 
it, rouse it, eleetrify it, pierce it through 
and through with the dart of conviction 
and scourge it with the scourge of re- 
morse? The soul within is not dead ; only 
the outward function and energy lag and 
fail, ‘To Wake the soul to its old sense of 
sopsecration and love and reverence and 
duty and privilege is the only hope. May 
God send some modern Jeremiah to rouse 
the church of today to a trembling sense 
of the deadly sin of apathy ! 





Protect the Children 


YOME weeks ago we called attention to 
i.) anevil which is traught with injury 
to many interests in the South — the preva- 
lence and growth of the child-labor policy 
in the cotton mills of several States in that 
section. To this matter we shal! need to re- 
curagain and again if we would be true to 
ourduty as a journalist, for the evils re- 
terred to are manifold and are increasing at 
a rapid rate. Indeed, they are attracting 
the attention of labor reformers, philan- 
tbropists, teachers, school officials, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, politicians and capital- 
ists, among whom, respectively, serious 
diflerences of opinion exist in regard to the 
principles and practice involved. The 
main tact to be kept before the people is 
this: ** Thousands of white children, irom 
the age of six upwards, are kept at work in 
the cotton mills of Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Carolinas, and are thus deprived abso- 
lutely ot all educational privileges and 
opportunities. The blame tor this state or 
things is to be parceled out among the own- 
ers of the mills, who find it e-onomical to 
employ little children at a tew pennies a 
day ; the people of the States immediately 
concerned, who have been brougbt to fear 
thatif legislation is enacted torbidding or 
even regulating child-labor, the mills will 
be removed to other parts of the country 
and thereby a new industry which has in it 
the possibilities of growing wealth tor the 
South will be crushed out ; and the poverty- 
stricken parents, who claim that they need 
the extra pittance earned by the children in 
order to live. The attitude ot the em ploy- 
ers in the case may be interred from the 
declaration of one ot them, cited by Hugh 
Cavanagh in the August Pilgrim, to the ef- 
lect that unless these children were set to 
Work in the mills “ they would run wild on 
the street and go to the bad.” To the 
“Georgia Legislature one of the representa- 
lives of these new enterprises, opposing the 
fnactment of legislation in hehalt of child- 
hood, and pleading tor the great property 
interests which had been recently estab- 
lished in the State, said : “ Gentlemen, keep 
ycur hands off this class of property.” It 
‘Sa grateful thing to find Bishop Candler, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
taking part in the work as a friend of child- 
hood. In one of his published letters on 
the subject, forming a part of the documen- 
tary evidence considered by the legislature 


ae however, refused to act in the case, 
€ Said : 


Manufacturing enterprises secured at such a 
Price come too dear. Poverty is preferable to 
— obtained on such terms. The State of 
mE cannot afford to permit its children to 
escapes: for any material consideration 

batsoever, J] favor protecting the young life 
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of the com mon wealth against all the periis with 
which a beartiess industrialism threatens it. 
We protect the birds of the State against sports- 
men who would exterminate them for a mo- 
mentary gratification. Are not the children 
mucb better than they?” 


A hopetul sign of the situation is the fact 
that sovieties are being formed to advocate a 
better policy, to educate and organize pub- 
lic sentiment, and bring about a new state 
ot things; that men and women are being 
seit by newspapers and by philanthropic 
associations into the South to study and 
report the facts as they exist; and that 
many leading men and women in the 
States particularly affected are being 
aroused into activity in behalt ot the rising 
generation. The sure cure for this new 
form of slavery is publicity. When the 
tacts are fully known the moral sense ot 
the American people wiil be quickened ; 
the callous and brazen brow of greed will! 
cower; outraged philanthropy will let its 
voice be heard; and an ancient form otf 
oppression, recently resuscitated, will be 
thrust back into its tomb, never, we trust, 
in our Jand at least, to hear a resurrection 
trumpet sound. 





A New Doctrine of Retribution 


("a of our thoughtful ministers, 
writing upon the decision in the 
Beet case, mentioned last week, says : 


“ I’m glad that Dr. Beet has been Ipit in 
his chair. But the discussion has been a 
sorry affair. All that Bectsays about the 
soul’s ‘ natural immortality’ is true enough 
— intact, is self-evident. No finite thing, 
spirit or matter, has any ground ot exist- 
ence apart trom the Divine purpose and 
will. His further claim that the New Testa- 
ment strictly interpreted does not teach an 
eternity of conscious suffering, and that 
we must maintain an agnostic attitude 
on the point, [ think, is very likely true. 
Dogmatic universalism I see no ground 
tor in either Scripture or philosophy. But 
the tancy that the Conterence can settle 
such a question by vote is more than ludi- 
crous. We must preach righteousness and 
retribution without confusing the moral 
question with quantitative measures. We 
are going to have a new doctrine of retribu- 
tion by and by, and one in many respects 
more stringent than the old one. But it 
wiil not be coustructed on the lines of crim- 
inal law or governinenta) procedure, but on 
the line of sowing and reaping.”’ 





Political Tempest in Vermont 


HE State of Vermont, as previously 
indicated, is passing through sucha 
season of political agitation as was never 
known betore. That five thousand should 
gather in the relatively small town of Mor- 
risville recently to hear Secretary Shaw of 
the U. S. Treasury Department speak, 
shows the unusual interest and excitement 
existing among the people. Percival W. 
Clement, of Rutland,the bolting license 
candidate, is making a thorough canvass of 
the State, as he did before the gubernatorial 
convention. Heis loud in his claims that 
he will either be elected by the people or 
deteat an election by the people, as a ma- 
jority vote is necessary to elect a governor. 
The leading Republicans of the State are 
supporting Gen. McCullough, the regular 
Republican nominee, and mapy of them 
are making strong arguments for bim at 
the rallies now being held. Included in 
the number are Senators Dillingham and 
Proctor, Congressmen Foster and Haskins, 
tormer Congressman H. H. Powers, Speak- 
er F. D. Proctor, who was defeated by Gen. 
Metullough tor the nomination, and some 
ot the associates or the ticket with Gen. 
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MeCullough, District Attorney J. L. Mar- 
tin and Frank Plumley. The out-and-out 
Prohbibitionists, practically all of whom 
are Republicans on national questions, are 
also actively engaged in the interest of the 
Prohibition candidates tor the legislature, 
in order to kill off the movement to 
the present prohibitory law repealec. 

How any citizen of Vermont,i. tavor of 
good local government, temperance retorm, 
law and order, can support Mr. Clement, 
this self-constituted apostle ot 
are unable to comprehend, 
tives and influences entering into this 
strange campaign that make prophecies 
concerning the outcome unnsually difficult 
and hazardous, but we are hopetul that the 
right will prevail on election day, now so 
near at hand — Sept. 2. 


have 


license, we 
There are mo- 
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— Prot. and Mrs. C. M. Stuart, of Evans- 
ton, are guests of Mr. and Mrs, R. F. Ray- 
mond, at Cottage City. 

— Dr. M.S. Terry, of Evanston, will de- 
liver three addresses and one sermon to the 
preachers during the coming session of De- 
troit Conference. 

-- Rev. A. K. Sanford, D. D.,ot New York 
city, called at this office last week on his 
way to Windsor, Nova Scotia, where he 
goes tor three weeks of inuch needed re t. 


— Bishop Mallalieu is attending all the 
cam p-meetings in New Enyland that he is 
able to reach — some ten in all — and his 


preaching, presence, and fellowship are 
highly appreciated. 
— Rev. Julian S, Wadsworth, of Brceek- 


ton, writes under date of Aug. 20: “ Alice 
Appenzeller, daughter of Dr. Henry A. 
Appenzeller, ot Korea, is spending several 
weeks with us. Her fatber was recently 
drowned in the steamer‘ Kamagawa Maru.’ 
Alice was the first foreign-born child after 
the opening ot the Hermit Nation in 1885.” 


— Alliriends of the cause of temperance 
and no-license should rej ice in the an- 
nouncement that the condition of Rev. 
Thomas Scully, the venerable pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridge, who has been 
very ill tor the last month, is much im- 
proved. He has been long and danger- 
ously ill. Perhaps to Father Scully more 
than to any other one man belongs the 
credit of maintaining uo license in the city 
of Cambridge. 


— Those who have heard Dr. John Clif- 
ford ot London, the eminent Bapti+t min- 
ister who preached at Tremont Temple, 
this city, during August tour or five sum. 
mers ago, will never forget his clear and 
forceful thought and his vigorous inethod 
ot delivering his sermons. The British 
Weekly in referring to him pays him this 
high compliment: “Dr. Clifford is the 
hero of Noncontormity, one of the select 
band who are‘ refreshed by a threat,’ one 
whose physical strength and high moral 
courage seem never to fail him, a man not 
to be pierced by any weapon, not to be 
withstood by any barrier.” 


— We were recently told some interesting 
facts relative to Chancellor J. KR. Day’s 
Methodist inheritance and affiliations. His 
grandfather was a pioneer preacher en- 
rolled in Abel Stevens’ Hall ot Fame ; an 
uncle was a Methodist preacher ; his moth- 
er consecrated him to the same ministry 
the hour they told her she was the mother 
ot a son, never telling him until God called 
him by His Spirit; he married a Metho- 
dist minister’s daughter tor his wite; he 
preached Methodism for thirty years, often 
stoutly maintaining that he “had no in- 
clination to preach anything else, for there 
is in it all we can know ol God or need fo 
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man in any estate or condition.” And 
with this as his pedigree and record, he is 
labeled as an infidel by a nomadic Metho- 
dist, accountable to no Conference aud re- 
sponsible to no restraining authority for 
his talse and slanderous utterances. 

— Rev. Harry B. King, of Forest Hills, 
underwent a surgical operation at the Mas- 
sachusetts Homceopathic Hospital, Aug. 23. 
The operation was successtul, and reports 
are encouraging. 


rd-Herald ot Chicago is re- 
sponsible for the statement that Rev. Dr. 
Frank Crane, of People’s Church, Chicago, 
has accepted the call to the Union Congre- 
gationa! Church, Worcester. 


— Rev. Sam Small, the Georgia evangel- 
ist, stumping the State of Vermont for 
Percival W. Clement and the repeal of the 
Prohibitory Law, is about assorry an exhi- 
bition as we have noted for many a day. 

—Cards are out announcing the ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Grace Murray 
Mansfield, daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 


Joseph H. Mansfield, to Mr. Charles Clin- 


ton Swett, in St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
line, the evening of Wednesday, Sept. 10. 


— It is said that Bishop Merrill had a 
unique experience at the recent annual 
meeting ot North Montana Mission — every 
charge sent up a request for the return of 
its pastor. A few changes, however, had 
to be made to meet the changed conditions 
of the growing work. 


— Rev. Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Chicago, char- 
aracterizes the report that he is to succeed 
Dr. Parker, ot the City Temple, London, as 
** premature and brutal, when we are all 
hoping that he will remain at the City 
Temple for years yet.” 


— Miss Bonafield, Miss Steere, Miss Wil- 
son and Miss Alling, missionaries of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
sailed on the “* Glenogle ” for their respect- 
ive fields of service, Aug. 14, from Tacoma. 
The delay was occasioned by the retention 
of the ‘‘ Olympia ” for repairs. 


— Rev. M. M. Punton, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, class of 
91, has been spending some weeks in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. He gave a very able and 
interesting address at Melrose on Sunday 
last on‘ The Need of an Educated Negro 
Ministry.” Dr. Ponton is dean of the The- 
ological School ot Morris-Brown College, 
Atlanta, Ga., and is exerting a strong influ- 
ence tor good among his people. 


— The Mexican Herald ot the City of 
Mexivo, in its issue of Aug. 13, contains a 
column-and-a-half report of a reception 
extended to Rey. J. W. Butler, D. D., by 
ibe Mexican Methodist Institute at Puebla, 
Aug. 5. It says: ‘‘ In view of the tact that 
Methodism in Mexico owes not a little to 
the loving and unwearied labors of Dr. 
William Butler and Dr. J. W. Butler, his 
son, the students and faculties ot the two 
large Methodist Episcopal schools in this 
city arranged a program in honor of these 
two noble men,and more specifically in 
honor ot Rev. J. W. Butler, who is perhaps 
one oi the best known and liked of the 
English-speaking people in Mexico today.” 
Among the interesting end complimentary 
exercises attending the reception was the 
unveiling of a beautiful slab of Carrara 
marbJe over the entrance door to the li- 
brary, on which were carved in golden let- 
ters in Spanish the words: “ The Butler 
Library.” 


— Weare indebted to the Wesleyan Chris- 
tian Advocate ot Atlanta, Ga., of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, for the ac- 
com papnying portrait and briet tribute toa 
great editor and a noteworthy Christian 
disciple. Col. William A. Hemphill died 
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in his home in that city, on the night of 
Aug. 17, from a tatal shock, aitter having 
attended service in the morning. He es- 
tablished that great journal, the Atlanta 
Constitution, in 1867, and conducted it 
nearly up to the time of his decease. But 
he was distinctly — and this is why we pre- 
sent his attractive face to our readers —a 
Christian man. The Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate says: “Colonel Hemphill was a 
member oi Trinity Church, for years the 





THE LATE COL. W. A. HEMPHILL 


efficient superintendent of its Sunday- 
school, and an influential member of the 
official board of the church. For a number 
of years he has been a valued trustee of 
Emory College, and the willing and capa- 
ble treasurer of the Mission Board of the 
North Georgia Conterence. He was a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, a generous helper of 
the charitable and benevolent institutions 
of his city and State. He has wrought 
well. Church and State are bereaved in 
his death.’’ 





BRIEFLETS 


A letter received from Consul S. L. 
Gracey, of Foochow, dated July 17, con- 
tains the statement: ‘All is peacetul and 
quiet in this part of China just now, 
though we have just recently had two seri- 
ous efforts at insurrection in this province.” 





Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, the 
mother of all our educational institutions, 
presents some of its claims on our last 
page. While it has a memorable record, 
this institution does noi rest upon iis past. 
It seeks to supply, in equipment, facilities, 
and teaching force, the most modern, com- 
prehensive and best. 





Lite’s interpretation comes only through 
living. To estimate life before we have 


- lived it, is like trying to analyze a chapter 


before it is written. All such premature 
estimates are mere hazards and guesses. 





In this nervoas day of telegraphs and 
daily papers our public men are in the eye 
ot the people as never before. We were 
recently deeply impressed with this idea as 
we noted how full and detailed are the re- 
ports in the daily press every Monday as to 
how prominent and influential men spent 
their Sabbath on the preceding day. As 
this holy day is a threatened and imperiled 
institution, how important it is that our 
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great men be careful as to their use of it, 
and set the people a safe example. And 
this should be doubly emphasized when 
they are members of the church of God ang 
protessed Christians. 

Why is it that we are so slow to take 
God at His word, and so quick to take Him 
at our own misgiving inferences? [s not 
this one of the perversities of human ng. 
ture, by which we cheat ourselves out of 
much legitimate inward peace and joy? 





Rev. Dr. Cuyler, than whom no one has 4 
better right to speak, gives it as his opinion 
that “the current nonsense that‘ religious 
journalism has had its day and is doomed 
to die’ is (in plain English) a lie conceived 
by the father of lies.”” He says: “The 
kingdom ot our blessed Master needs a cop. 
secrated press aS much aS a consecrated 
tongue or a consecrated pulpit.” Dr. Cuy. 
ler has perhaps written more for the world. 
wide religious press in the last halt-century 
than any other living man, and his contri. 
butions are eagerly read by everyboly 
every where. 





Field Secretary Taylor makes an impor. 
tant announcement and a strong plea on 
the inside of our cover. 





The Arivance of Chicago, in last week's 
issue, indeed notes an unheard-of event in 
stating that Stanley McCormick volunta- 
rily appeared before the board of review 
and soaade a protest against the low valua- 
ation placed upon his personal property. 
He was absent from the city when the 
assessors levied their tax on his property, 
which they estimated at $250,000. He pre- 
sented a schedule ot $475,000 of personal 
property, and requested that it be properly 
taxed, and his request was granted. 





For every great emergency God has on 
hand near by the man who is as big as the 
emergency. When the clock strikes twelve 
the man of the hour steps forth. Lincoln 
was maturing out on those broad, flower- 
flecked prairies when slavery was towering 
over the nation in its most insolent swag. 
ger. At God’s command he “ came to the 
kingdom for such a time as this,’ and with 
his good plain pen he laid the monster low. 
The emancipation proclamation was the 
death-blow to slavery. In his own good 
time God will grow a man who will deal 
the silencing blow to this infernal rum 
traffic. 





It there is a joy in your heart, let it shine 
in your tace. This is one of the lesser min- 
istries of love — the cheering power ot hap- 
piness. Every bright face makes a bright- 
ec world. 





Thank God for the hard things of lile- 
not because they are hard, but because they 
are a part of that wisely-arranged succes 
sion of contacts which we call discipliné, 
and whose result is the right molding o! 
charactér. 





In the most masterly of the remark- 
able series of addresses which the Prest- 
dent has yet made in his tour in New Eng- 
land — the one at Providence, in which he 
dealt with the problem of trusts — he aga!0 
revealed the fact that his mind is saturated 
with Bible truth. Early reference to “ the 
tall of the tower of Siloam,” to Jesburut, 
‘““who waxed fat, kicked,” and was “ cov- 
ered with fatness,” to Agur, who prayed 
for “neither poverty nor riches,” and thé 
trequent recurrence to these illustrations, 
shows the effect of his early training ®° 
later study ot the Scriptures. Like his 42 
cestors and older members of the Presby* 
rian or Retormed Churches, he shows * 
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keener devotion to the sterner truths and 
standards of the Old Testament than to the 
gentler, more persuasive and more effective 
principles of the New. 





The individual life may be « fragment, 
put so is the individual stone in a building. 
It is out of just such fragments that God 
chooses His capstones. 





Dr. Henry Mansell, of India, announces 
that he has just finished his translation of 
the comments on Ezekiel in the Scott-Whe- 
don series in Roman Urdu, 7. e., Hindu- 
stani language written in Roman letters. 
This is the first commentary on Ezekiel 
ever published in this language. It isa 
translation of Dr. Camden M. Cobern’s 
Commentary on Ezekiel, published in the 
Whedon Series last year. 





Every human pathway runs through 
sunlight and shadow ; and always when it 
isin the shadow we may be sure that it is 
hastening on toward the sunlight. 





The intensity ot modern business life is 
something dreadiul to contemplate, All 
manner of schemes are resorted to in order 
that a competitor may be left behind. 
Sharp wits are sharpened keener still to 
discover some new wrinkle in advertising 
or in catching the eyes and ears of custom- 
ers, Not only is shortage in weight and 
measure resorted to, but adulteration in all 
sorts ot forms is said, by men who know, 
to be a common thing. Packages are 
broken open and a little taken out of ten 
packages to make up a new eleventh one 
and thus be able to cut the price of each 
package a trifle. In this way many high- 
minded and upright merchants are driven 
tothe wall. They cannot compete with this 
sort of business. Can Christian people do 
any better than to deal regularly with hon- 
estand reputable merchants, even if they 
do seem to charge a trifle more than some 
others, and let the bargain-counters go ? 





Nobody Believes It 


TTENTION was called recently in 
these columns, to the fact that 
hyper-conservative students of the Scrip- 
tures are characterizing all who hold what 
are known as modern views oi the Bible as 
higher critics, and affirming that Dr. T. K. 
Cheyne and the “ Encyclopedia Biblica”’ 
are illustrations of higher criticism and its 
work. So far as we are concerned, we have 
trom the first had no confidence in Dr. 
Cheyne’s theological opinions or in his 
views of the Bible. Heis and has been for 
years utterly reckless, unsafe, and wholly 
destructive in his findings. When he was 
lecturing several years ago in this city, we 
emphatically warned our readers against 
him. As evidence of his “mental aber- 
ration,” attention is called by the Bib- 
lical World to the tact that, as editor of the 
“Encyclopedia Biblica,” he committed to 
such an extremist as Van Manen the writ- 
ing of an article on Paul. In illustra- 
tion of Van Manen’s work, done under 
the direction of Dr. Cheyne, a single para- 
graph containing his views, as given in the 
Biblical World, is herewith presented: 
(Paul).... “a semi-mythical tent-maker, 
‘probably a Jew by birth,’ who made one 
journey ot which there is little or no record, 
who had never dreamed of ‘ Paulinism,’ 
and who is to be known best in a writing 
Which is no longer extant; and a collection 
of pseudepigraphic letters written by a 
school who chose to bear the name of this 
‘Paul,’ who zealously detended the apostolic 
authority of a man of whom they knew all 
but nothing, who created historical situa- 
Hons suitable to justity them in attributing 
to him doctrines ot which he had no suspi- 
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cion, and the need of which was noi felt 
in their own day.” This article on Paul 
denies to the apostle the authorship of even 
the four great epistles attributed to him by 
practically all classes of critics. To calla 
person a higher critic and to class him with 
Cheyne because he accepts certain assured 
results of modern Biblical study that in no 
way affect the essential truths of the Scrip- 
tures, is as absurd as it is wicked. Wedo 
not know any Methodist minister or lay- 
man who is in accord with Dr. Cheyne. 
Nobody believes what he holds. Why will 
not people learn to discriminate? 





THE EARLIEST HEBREWS* 


HESE two bvoks are akin in that 

both alike stretch far back towards 

the roots of our religion ; also because 

both are somewhat startling in their dis- 
closures and declarations. 

Professor Curtiss takes the position — 
reasonable, we think, when fairly consid- 
ered, though at first sight surprising — 
that the present inhabitants of Syria and 
Palestine, especially those in the undis- 
turbed back-country districts, have re- 
tained unchanged, as Oriental people in- 
variably do, through these many thousand 
years, the religious customs and supersti- 
tions of their remote ancestors ; in short, 
that the most ancient Semitic retigion 
may be investigated today in these old 
Semitic lands where Semitic forms of 
speech are still heard and the Semitic 
stock has maintained itself amid all the 
perturbations of migration and conquest. 
It can searcely be doubted, he thinks, 
that the descendants of the ancient Ca- 
naanites are here, and that the simple 
modern Semite, seen in the Nusairiyeh 
and Ismailiyeh of northwest Syria, who 
has remained untouched by the world’s 
progress, represents the primitive religion 
which was in existence before the Baby- 
loniap Empire was thought of. 

If with this we put the other thought 
which he emphasizes, namely, that the 
most spiritual conceptions of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments have been gradually 
evolved from the ancient Semitic concep- 
tions, under the guiding and controlling 
power of God; that revelation has taken 
not a little of its form anc color from 
primitive Semitic religion ; that the reli- 
gious institutions of Israel are the out- 
growth of those of the primitive Semites, 
very considerably taking their shape and 
form, and finding a historical starting- 
point there, we at once see how deeply 
interesting a field of research is here 
opened. Prof. Curtixs has been cultivat- 
ing it now for several years with great 
pains and intense satisiaction ; and the 
results of his studies, which he expects to 
carry on still farther, are given iv this 
handsome volume. The high places, 
groves, pillars, sacred shrines, the institu- 
tion of sacrifice, the ‘‘ bursting forth of 
blood,” the festivals, vowsand local divin- 
ities, together with many other matters 
which crop out frequently in the Old Tes- 
tament, are found in living use today, and 
great numbers of Scripture texts are 





* PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION ToDay. By Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, Professor of Old Testament Literature in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. F. H. Revell Co,: 
New York. Price, §2 net. 


Tue EARLY HisToRY OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 
By Lewis B. Paton, Professor of Old Testament Exege- 
sis in Hartford Theological Seminary. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York. Price, $1.25 net. 
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freshly illustrated. The book certainly 
helps to bring the Old Testament into 
line with modern life and make its his- 
tory much more easily realized. 

Professor Paton has done us a similar 
service by bringing togetber in convenient 
shape the fullest and latest results of 
archeological research. Explorations are 
constantly going on, and new discoveries 
are continually being made in Babylon, 
Kgypt, Arabia, and Palestine, and very 
much light hat thus been thrown on the 
early history of Bible lands and Bible 
peoples. Few of our readers, perhaps, 
have much idea as to the radical changes 
in old conceptions and traditions which 
these modern discoveries are necessitating. 
We recommend them to become informed 
by perusing this book. It is one of a most 
important series of hand-books on Semit- 
ics, edited by Prof. James A. Craig, of the 
University of Michigan, and contributed 
to by such authorities as Prof. McCurdy 
of Torento, Prof. Sayce of Oxford, and 
Prof. Hilprecht of Pennsylvania. No 
one who wishes to keep pace with 
the progress of learning in this most 
important department can afford to neg- 
lect these volumes. The monuments, 
it was thought at one time, were about to 
become a bulwark of orthodoxy against 
the too venturesome and unreliable spec- 
ulations and conclusions of those scholars 
who looked at things from a purely liter- 
ary point of view. But that hope was 
speedily destined to discouraging failure. 

Professor Paton — and he is in line 
with all the other leading authorities — 
from the mandate of the monuments 
finds himself obliged to reconstruct the 
history of the patriarchs, the result of 
which is that the book of Genesis takes 
on a different character from that which 
has communly been put upon it. It has 
the advantage of making the history ten 
times more lifelike and real by assimilat- 
ing it to the bistory of the rest of the 
world, such as we know it, from unques- 
tionable sources of information, to be and 
to have been. And if it necessitates some 
alteration, as it undoubtedly does, in the 
customary view of the earliest books of 
the Bible, we fail to perceive that any- 
thing essentially important for Chris- 
tianity has been altered or even put in 
jeopardy. We are enabled in this book 
to see the Hebrews in their associations 
and relations with other Semitic tribes of 
the desert as they emerge from the dim 
distance of legend into historic view, and 
we get a much clearer conception as to 
how it all came about, this Jewish reli- 
gion into which ourown stretches its roots, 
than by any other means. We get a cor- 
rect picture of Palestine B. C. 2000, and a 
glimpse of its condition one thousand 
years before that. We learn where the 
Hebrews came from, who they were, who 
were their brothers and cousins, what 
they did, or failed to do, in a very refresh- 
ing and convincing manner. There is 
confirmation to the Scripture narrative at 
some points, and quite the contrary at 
others. But whoever wants to get the 
truth will welcome books of this sort and 
read them. We have not space to indi- 
cate the very important conclusions of 
this Hartford scholar, but we have no 
hesitation in commending the spirit of 


the book, and urging our readers to peruse 
it with care. 
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AN EVANGEL FROM THE SEA 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


How close, how dead, this furnace air 
That wilts the seaport town! 

The old tort flag surrenders ‘too, 
Its tolds hang lifeless down. 


How busbed once tunetul groves of pine, 
How dead seems every tree! 

Oh, for the sweep, the stir, the strength, 
Ot winds from off the sea! 


Ha! ha! the breeze has come! The pines 
Are singing to the sky. 

Out on the wind Old Glory streams, 
Its starry crown waves bigh. 


To all come heart and hope anew ; 
The pauper chats of wealth, 

The sick upon their beds thank God, 
And smile and plan tor health. 


For those who go afield for tiod, 
Whose hands may weary be, 

A gospel’s cheer is in that flow 
Ot music trom the sea, 


They cry, ‘* Thou Wind of Pentecost, 
From out the heavens blow! 

With songs of faith, we sow, we reap, 
And home the harvests go.” 


Watertown, Mass. 





SOME PHASES OF PRESENT 
THOUGHT 
REV. FRANK C. HADDOCK, D. D. 


YWENTY years ago Goldwin Smith 
aud James Anthony Froude de- 


. clared evil oftheir time: ‘‘A collapse of 


religious belief, of the most complete and 
tremendous kind, is apparently at hand.’’ 
* An intellectual revolution is sweeping 
over the world, breaking down estab- 
fished opinions, dissolving foundations on 
which religious faiths have been built up. 
Science, history, philosophy, have con- 
trived to create universal uncertainty.”’ 

Beyond question, much of the old sim- 
plicity of faith is going. But every year 
brings fresh signs that the ‘‘ collapse ”’ 
and ‘‘revolution,’’ apparent enough in 
many respects, are merely preparatory to 
a vast reconstraction in all the symbolism 
of life which shall make the present cen- 
tury the most splendid in Christian his- 
tory. Modern thought is almost wholly 
an interrogation, in very little a positive 
affirmation, but it certainly questions in 
the interest of truth. Nothing seems 
more evident today than that attitude of 
expectation which assures, all around the 
horizon, ultimate Christianity. This atti- 
tude has even found the metropolitan 
press. 

Nevertheless, there is demanded, along 
with a facile hope, a fresh incarnation of 
spiritual reality. Loss o* confidence in 
accepted religious forms, whether of ritual 
or rubric, raises but one question — a new 
appeal to reason. This appeal can be 
met, not by dogmatic assertion, but by re- 
interpretation of revealed verities. W hat- 
ever is true in revelation is abiding. Be- 
liefs are not necessarily false because they 
are old, and they are not necessarily true 
beeause they are new. To the heart of 
the church this much is certain: New 
truth, so-called, must justify by what we 
well call the ‘ eternal verities.’’ 

Yo the demand for a fresh unfolding of 
the ancient symbols several activities 
have contributed. 


Scientific Investigation 
has brought splendid results. Whatever 
its spirit, and notwithstanding its errors, 
science has removed fables, cultivated in- 
quiry, developed fearless and clear vision, 
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and compelled theology to re-examine its 
evidences and to re-state its convictions. 
Above all, it has brought about a feeling 
that religion must somehow find its basis 
in the nature of things rather than in any 
mechanics, whether of a Divine Word or 
of human interpretation. 

But science bas also discovered its limi- 
tations. There is abroad a pretty settled 
Opinion that it is not fulfilling, and can- 
not fulfill, its earlier promise of an ex- 
haustive explanation of nature. A true 
knowledge of the material world inevi- 
tably transcends the bare ascertainment 
anc cataloguing of physival facts. When 
real causes and real being are closed out 
of consideration, a system becomes mere- 
ly a fabrie of logic, having no visible 
foundation ; and, for thut reason, how- 
ever true in its materials or imposing as a 
creation it may be, it cannot satisfy ra- 
tional thought. Tne older form of the- 
ology, on the other hand, in some phases 
at least, failed equally, because, while it 
contained, of course, a vast deal of truth, 
its interpretations were more or less im- 
possible to the scientific spirit. Many 
Christian scientific men today ignore such 
interpretations and read into doctrine 
their own ideas, which they hold to be in 
harmony with a natural universe, and 
therefore a natural, that is, a nature- 
forming, God. The chasm which sep- 
arates objects of science from objects of 
faith calls for bridging by interpretations 
justified in nature and inevitably rather 
than arbitrarily leading to a spiritual 
kingdom. 

A system of thought which is not 
grounded in the natural can never dem- 
onstrate the supernatural. 

From another direction a similar appeal 
is presented by the 


Social Movement of the Times. 


In this ‘‘ world-wide stirring of the 
masses, what is desired is change, not 
merely in surface phenomena, but in the 
foundations of the social order.’’ If such 
be the case, the need of right religious 
conceptions, and the fact of their relation 
to it, are apparent. For the movement 
has its theological ( or anti-theological ) 
doctrines, and some of them are hostile to 
Christianity and the State, even consid- 
ered as institutions capable of improve- 
ment by the elimination of acknowledged 
evils. That hostility is recognized as a 
peril. So great is it that if thoughtful 
men, who are not identified with the 
movement on its under side, and who are 
not Roman Catholics, are asked whether 
we might not wisely choose, as between 
the Vatican, symbol of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and Socialism, symbol, often, of 
anarchy — the Vatican, they reply in the 
affirmative. Butthe real choice lies be- 
tween anarchy and Christianity. The 
importance of the fact is seen in the fail- 
ure of the ancieut theology, as constructed 
and transmitted, to quiet this ‘' world- 
wide stirring of the masses.’’ No one be- 
lieves, however, that the failure is pro- 
phetic. The masses, because they are 
human, possess the fundamentals of re- 
ligious faith, and they are amenable to 
reason in modern times as they have been 
in alltimes. If they ean be made to see 
that, as there is no escape from the nature 
of things, so there is no escape from spirit- 
ual laws and their consequences because 
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a part of the nature of things, CiVilizg. 
tion will come to power adequate ty every 
assault of discontent, wnether Proceeding 
from Rome or Paris, frcm New York o» 
St. Petersburg. Here is the problem of 
the church, before which billion-doligy 
trusts, expansion aud Boer wars are jy. 
cidental and in a real sense accidenta|. 

There is a third class of men and Wom. 
en whose religious thought is em phatie. 
ally a demand for reeonstruction, 
Jarge and vastly important. 
iu nearly all the 


It is 
It is foung 


Thoughtful Grades of Life, 


among professional people, mechanics 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers. Tey 
respect the Christian religion as sugested 
by the Christ ; they perceive clearly the 
uplifting influeuce which He exerts Upon 
the world; but they are prevented from 
allying themselves with existing forms of 
Christian communion by doctrinal theo. 
ries and requirements apd the alleged 
attitude of some parts of the church 
toward miodern interpretatious of the 
language of truth. What Christ is to bu. 
manity they see and acknowledge: what 
the church aims to do they concede as 
largely good ; but they cannot be brought 
to accept theology as clothed in medieval 
terms, vor creed-statements, whatever 
their form, which are chiefly remarkable 
fur mystery, representing a system of 
things seemingly foreigu to the preseut 
order of life as they kuow that order, or 
think they Know it, and, in their thought, 
havipg no natural relation to or connec- 
tion therewith. They do not deny that 
theology has truth, but the truth does not 
‘“* find ’’ them as theologically interpreted. 
They sincerely desire a system of religious 
reality that is perennially a part of God's 
universe, and, therefore, natural aud rea- 
sonable. They observe the battle going 
on between good and evil, and discern 
that true religion must be on the side of 
the good, and they are anxious to ally 
themselves with truths and forces which 
make for the welfare of man. But the 
church, it must be confessed, does nt 
seem to appeal tothem. It is not at pres- 
ent what they believe they need. In 
their way of thinking it divorces that 
which is natural and that which 
is religious. It does not appear always 
to be on the side of right. It often 
seems to prefer its own interest to bu- 
man welfare, and its rubrics to truth. 
And so they remain outside the tradi- 
tional field of the Christian life. 
But the demand issues as well from 


Quarters Professedly Christian. 


Tbat fact is one explanation of so-called 
‘‘ liberal’ circles. Would there not be 
less ‘* liberalism ’’ today had there been i0 
the past less of the factory element it 
orthodox conceptions of God, Christ, rev 
elation and salvation? A God who bas 
little to do with nature but to interrupt i 
operations from without, a Jesus who is 
contradiction of the essential difference 
between the finite and infinite, a reveli- 
tion which is chiefly an imposition upo? 
individuality, and a salvation which is 
prestidigitation rather than developmel! 
— all this must occasion revolt am ug it 
quiring minds. Whatever may be true of 
scholastic theology, these notions havé 
obtained within the circle of every-day 
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Christian thinking, and it does not seem 
that sufficient care has always been taken 
py the pulpit and council to reveal, in 
rms of actual moderu life, the eternal 
reason of the Gospel of Christ. In 
.(hristian Science ’’ one result of a non- 
moderi attitude of the pulpit has a nota- 
ple illustration, ‘This so-called system, as 
false as a Chaos of truth and error could 
make it, represents, even by its vice, a 
present tendency. Materialism is dead. 
The people could not hold to it. The 
ehureh has DOW a supreme opportunity. 
Whatever assault may bs made upon the 
seystem,’’ its cure lies in the method of 
absor] tion by the sane mind of Christian- 


ity, finding the truth in Seripture and 
life, and, by that discovery, eliminating 
the errors. That psychology which has 
at last escaped the ban of traditional 


wholarship offers theology, offers judi- 
ejous Christian thought, an opportunity 
equaled during twenty 
euturies. To the question, recently put 
to the writer, ‘*‘ May not the Bible be ex- 
plained psychologically ?’’ the answer 
rises, “ Yes; but such an explanation 
makes it more than ever transcendently 
divine.’ Why in the world should not 
thechureh try to get at the problems of 
people who are struggling in « mental fog 
which is not altogether due to error un- 
mixed, but in part to inability to follow 
truth far enough, and, by revealing to 
them what they are seeking, antidote their 
apparent fondness for the fantastic and 
the unreal ? 

Perhaps the topmost indication of pres- 
ent discussions, however, is the feeling 
that the Christian religion, if true, must 


scarce ly before 


Root Itself in the Nature of Things. 


Men see that nature is of God, that it 
is profoundly deep, and transcendently 
high, and immeasurably inclusive. They 
are, therefore, sure that in some way its 
verities ought to stand related to those of 
religion ; that, indeed, religion ought to 
bean interpretation of truth of the same 
esence, though with an advanced pur- 
pose, as that of the natural order. They 
ask fora natural religion which shall in- 
clude Christ, and provide a natural, that 
is, a natuie-disclosing development of the 
life of God in the souls of men through 
that Christ, Himself seen as a nature- 
demanded expression of such life. I 
know that inquiring minds seize with 
avidity, when they understand it, the 
proposition that what the Divine Life is 
iuand for nature, that He is in and for 
spiritual man — the creative and imma- 
leut Christ, without which no man can 
realize himself, as no plant or star, apart 
from His present creative action, can ex- 
hibit nature, For such a conception 
‘trips off absolutely every accidental and 
Xtraneous factor, and leaves the rebel or 
the hungry soal face to face with the 
hecessities of his being. A theology which 
begins with the immanent Son of God 
aud a lost man-nature ought to find no 
difficulty in convineing the world of the 
eed and sweet reasonableness of Atone- 
Ment, and can no more completely exalt 
Christ than by presenting Him as “ the 
Bread of Life” to the spiritual in every 
individual, that is, to the real individual, 
4s He is bread of life to every seed and all 
harvests in nature. And that, I take it, 
Carries the gist of the theology of the 
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church tomorrow. Indeed, it is here al- 
ready, and it will not go down. 


Lynn, Mass, 





NORTHFIELD IMPRESSIONS 


REV. J. D. PICKLES, PH. D. 


HAVE been five days in Northfield, 

attending, by the courtesy of a pa- 
rishioner, the avnual Christian Workers’ 
Conference. This is the last in the series 
of great religious gatherings held here dur- 
ing the summer. On hilltops conmand- 
ing magnificent views of the upper Con- 
necticut Valley, with buildings and tents 
furnishing accommodations for all com- 
ers, the seat of a great educational move- 
ment begun by Mr. D. L. Moody and con- 
tinued under his son, Will Moody, all 
conditions are favorable to such gather- 
ings, and thousands wend their way here 
for refreshment of body, mind and heart. 
They come from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada, and from foreign 
lands. Many missionaries are here from 
many fields. The leaders this year are 
Revs. G. Campbell Morgan, F. B. Meyer, 
of England, Revs. L. G. Broughton and 
A. C. Dixon, of this country, by far the 
larger part of the addresses and teaching 
being given by Drs. Morgan and Meyer. 

The order of daily exercises is very sim- 
ilar to our camp-meetings — a 6.30 o’clock 
morning prayer-meeting, two addresses, 
aud sometimes three, in the later forenoon, 
a musical service and another address in 
the afternoon, a prayer-meeting at 6.30 
Pp. M., and an evening service at 7.30. Mr. 
Morgan has been giving a series of expos- 
itory addresses on the minor prophets. 
He has also given two addresses to the 
ministers present on ‘‘ The Ministry of 
the New Testament ’’ and ‘‘ The Preach- 
ing of the New Testament.’’ I can «nly 
speak in the highest terms of his work. 
On the minor prophets he showed a most 
remarkable insight into the spirit and 
purpose of thore ancient seers, a very 
keen and discriminating power of analy- 
sis with reference to their messages, and a 
trenchant application of those ancient 
truths to the conditions and needs of the 
twentieth century. His addresses to the 
ministers were simply masterpieces, full 
of saneness, flashing at times with humor, 
but charged always with a tremendous 
earnestness, and full of positiveness and 
power. Mr. Morgan grows upon one as 
he listens. He is aman of affluent re- 
sources, evidently a hard student, with 
large outlook on men and things, and 
with a profound conviction that he is 
called of God to preach a Gospel whose 
facts are immovable ard whose doctrines 
ure unchangeable. He is evidently open 
to all legitimate advances of scholarship 
as they may affect the Bible, but as evi- 
dently is sure that no scholarship can 
change the message or displace the Bible 
asa divine and authoritative revelation 
of God to man. 

Dr. Meyer directs his efforts more par- 
ticularly to the development of the Chris- 
tian life in its higher forms. He repre- 
sents the Keswick teaching of the possi- 
bilities of the Christian life which, as far 
as I could make out, urges the fullest con- 
secration to God and the infilling of the 
Holy Spirit, but differs from the Wesleyan 
view of Christian holiness in that it allows 
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for carnality still remaining in the heart 
to be removed as it comes to conscious- 
ness, And yet at times he would seem to 
get on Wesleyan ground in spite of him- 
self. However, apart from theories and 
theologies, he is evidently a man of God 
and speaks with power, exalting Jesus 
Christ and the Bible as God’s supreme 
revelation toman. His sermon on Sun- 
day morning on “The Lordship of Christ ”’ 
was greatly blessed to my own sou). 

The Sabbath services were distinctly 
evangelistic, appeals being made both 
morning and evening for personal 
surrender to Jesus Christ, resulting 
in a goodly number entering the service 
of the Master. In the after-meetings both 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Meyer went among 
the seekers in yood old Methodistie fash- 
ion, giving instruction 
ment. 


and encourage- 

It has been a Conference of great power 
and blessing, and must be productive of 
untold good to the churches and commu- 
nities represented. Some hundred 
ministers were present, about fifty of 
them Methodist. The Baptists seemed to 
be at the front this year as to leadership. 
The Methodists have not been recognized 
as much, perhaps, by the management 
as would have been beneficial to both 
parties. ‘his urises possibly from the fact 
that we have so many camp-meetings of 
our own, and possibly the feeling that we 
are not so fully in sympathy with the 
doctrines , taught | here, as, for instance, 
the pre-millennial coming of Christ which 
is strongly emphasized and urged. The 
supreme thought, however, in all the 
services has been the total surrender of 
the soul {to Christ and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit for service. Surely Metho- 
dists, both preachers and people, ought to 
respond; fully and heartily, by reason of 
both history and tradition, to such teach- 
ing, and seek to have our churches centres 
of spiritual life and power in the conve r- 
sion of sinners and the sanctification of 
believers. 


Westfield, Mass. 
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A VISIT TO A BOER PRISON. 
ERS-OF-WAR CAMP 


MARY PUTNAM STEARNS. 


HE sun wasjjust rising’ over the peaks 
of the lofty ,Himalayas which ep- 
close the beautiful Naini ‘lal, when we 
started on our eleven-mile journey to visit 
the camp}.of the Boer prisoners of war 
which is located at Bhim Tal. It might 
be well to explain here that the word 
‘‘ tal’? means ‘ lake,’”’ and “ Bhim” is 
the name of the Hindu Hercules, 

Our party consisted of seven, and we 
had two ponies and three dandies, which 
are a kind of chair in which one sits and 
is carried |by coolies, We changed about, 
taking turns riding and,walking, and so 
no one got very tired. We also had a 
very large, lunch basket which a coolie 
carried on his head. 

It was a charming trip over the moun- 
tains. For miles the road, which was a 
mere bridle-path, extended along on a 
sort of shelf, cut out high up on the moun- 
tain-side where we could look down over 
the edges of steep precipices, sometimes to 
a depth of four hundred feet; then it 
would dip down into pretty valleys, across 
bridges over deep ravines and gorges 
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where huge rocks were piled —oh! 80 
high ; then out into the sunshine again, 
past the fields and huts of the mountain- 
eers, past flocks of goats, herded by 
brown-faved and brown-eyed Hindu boys 
and girls, who salaamed most respectfully 
as we went by them. 

It took us four hours to do the eleven 
miles, for in some places the path was 
very steep, and we went slowly so that 
those who were walking could keep up 
with the ponies and dandies. We were 
hungry when we reached the dk bungs- 
low, or government rest house, at Bhim 
Tal, and were very glad to stop and have 
our breakfast. A large table was spread 
on the cool, shaded veranda, and the con- 
tents of the lunch basket was temptingly 
arranged on the dishes furnished by the 
white-turbaned khidmatgar of the dak 
bungalow. He also brought hot water for 
making tea, served us at the table, and 
washed the dishes. We knew bis solicita- 
tions for our comfort were all because of 
the rupee backshish which he felt sure of 
receiving at the end of the meal. He was 
not disappointed, nor were we. 

For a short time we rested by the lake, 
and then, summoning our coolies who 
had been peacefully smoking the hookah 
and eating gram under a_ neighboring 
tree, we went on to the camp. 

In a cool broad valley between two 
high ranges of the Himalayas, lies this 
camp of England’s prisoners, and it pre- 
sents a most picturesque appearance as 
one sees it from the winding, mountain 
bridle-path. The Boers who are brought 
here are on parole, and have taken vath 
not to attempt to escape. There are one 
hundred and eighty tents sheltering five 
hundred prisoners and two hundred and 
twenty British soldiers who act as guards. 

Some distance outside the camp limits 
we met groups of Boer boys trudging 
along the path or perched high in big 
trees eating the wild figs, evidently with 
a keen relish. I remarked to some one in 
front of me as we passed along: ‘‘ See 
that Dutch boy in the tree,’”’ and instant- 
ly from the tree came the response, ‘‘ Ya.” 

An English corporal conducted us over 
the camp, and as he took us from one 
quarter to another and showed us the 
tents of the prisoners, all the men greeted 
him most pleasantly, and they seemed 
more like good friends and comrades than 
like guard and prisoners. 

The tents appeared to be very comfort- 
able, being furnished with cots, tables and 
chairs ; and the men seemed to be mak- 
ing the most of circumstances and told us 
that they were receiving kind and consid- 
erate treatment. They employ themselves 
in carving walking sticks, match-boxes, 
bone brooches, napkin rings, and other 
small articles, for which they find a 
ready sale. A number of them speak and 
read English, and were very glad of a 
package of papers and magazines which 
we left with them. Many of them wore 
bands of black crape upon the coat sleeve 
or around the hat. 

We were surprised to see a large number 
of mere boys among the prisoners ; some 
of them appeared to be not over twelve or 
fourteen years old, and there were many 
of sixteen or eighteen years. There was a 
large field on the camp where these boys 
were allowed to play football and other 
games. All the prisoners were very polite, 
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and as we passed through the camp 
greeted us courteously. Some said that 
when the war was over they should re- 
main in India ; others had decided to go 
to America ; and others would return to 
South Africa. 

We left the camp at 4.30 and set out on 
our bomeward way. The journey was 
made interesting by a rather dangerous 
experience. When we were high up ona 
path which was not more than five feet 
wide and ran along the edge of a steep 
precipice, we met a train of heavily laden 
pack-mules coming down. We took the 
inside of the path and crowded ourselves 
back against the mountain-side to let the 
train pass, but just as they got along be- 
side us, one of the mules, true to ancestral 
traditions, began to kick. We thought 
something would surely go over the preci- 
pice, but the animal was soon controlled, 
and no harm was done except that one of 
the coolies who was carrying my dandy 
was a bit bruised. 

We went ou, and soon met a band of 
pilgrims who were returning from some 
shrine in the mountains. They looked so 
picturesque that we tried to get a photo- 
graph of them, but they were unwilling 
to stop even for a moment, as night was 
fast coming on and they were some dis- 
tance from their destination. When we 
were half-way home darkness overtook 
us,and then the mountains and deep 
gorges seemed magnified to monstrous 
proportions. But soou the full moon 
arose, and the scenery which had so 
charmed us in the morning was all the 
more grand and beautiful in the pale, 
glimmering light of Diana. 

It seemed very romantic to be marching 
in the moonlight, and we all agreed that 
this was the best part of the journey. We 
reached Naini Tal a little after nine 
o’clock, tired and hungry, but very happy, 
and I am sure few people have had pleas- 
enter trips than this of ours to Bhim Tal. 


Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India. 





THE AMUSEMENT QUESTION 
AND THE CONSTITUTION 


ROBERT T. MILLER. 


pas Amusement Paragraph’’ is 
said to be statutory law, and 
should, therefore, be put into the Disci- 
pline. {t is also said it should be pub- 
lished in the Discipline under the heading 
‘* Advice,’’ so as to take away from it the 
quality it seems to have as such law. 
The simple question is: ‘‘ Has it any au- 
thority as law separate and apart from that 
already contained in the constitution ?”’ 
The fact is, that paragraph has no force, 
whether viewed conjunctively, disjunc- 
tively, or injunctively (?) in connection 
with the General Rules, which are now a 
part of the constitution of the church, as 
they then were of the United Societies. 
It reads nothing into the constitution not 
already in it; it reads nothing out of it 
that is already in it ; and if it did either, 
could have no additional force as law or 
an ‘‘ Advice.” 

It will be remembered by all that ‘The 
United Societies’ were organized into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784; 
and that the General Conference of 1900 
incorporated the General Rules into the 
constitution of the church, which has just 
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been proclaimed by the Bishops ‘as yoy 
the fundamental law of the chure)» 
By these General Rules “ there js 9p), 
one condition previously required of thos 
who desire admission into these societig, 
— a desire to flee from the wrath to com. 
and to be saved from their sins. By 
whenever this is really fixed in the soy 
it will be shown by its fruits.”” 77,» 
Let us see : 

‘It is therefore expected of al! who 
continue therein [as members] that they 
shall continue to evidence their desire of 
salvation — 

“First: By doing no harm, by avoid. 
iug evil of every kind, especially tha 
which is more generally practiced ; sue) 
as’’—then follows an enumeration of 
the things that are not to be done any 
longer, things the novitiate had previous. 
ly done, This is reform, pure and simple 
(** fruits meet for repentance ”’ ). 

‘It is expected of all who continue jy 
these societies that they shall continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation — 

‘Second: By doing good ; by being jy 
every kind merciful after their power ; as 
they have opportunity, doing good of every 
possible sort, aud, as far as possible, to ail 
men ’’ 

A further enumeration of things to be 
done then follows. Things not formerly 
done — further ‘‘ fruits meet for repent. 
ance.”’ This is simply to perform. 

‘** It is expected of all wuo desire to con. 
tinue in these societies that they shal! con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salva. 
tion — 

“Third, by attending upon all the ordi- 
nauces of God ; such are ’’ — and then 
follows a third enumeration. This is sim. 
ply toconform. Each of these enumera. 
tions contains the evidence of continuance 
of two things: (a) the desire * to flee 
from the wrath to come and to be saved 
fiom their sins ;’’ (b) the coutinuance of 
membership, so that by these things speci- 
tied as evidences of sincerity, the novitiate 
continues or discontinues, of himself, such 
‘* member of these societies.’’ 

It is observed that the novitiate is re 
quired to do nothing as evidence of his 
membership, but is required to do several 
things as evidence of his desire to con- 
tinue it and toshow that he actually de- 
sires to flee from the wrath to come and 
to be saved from his sias. He is expected 
to show this by refraining from doing that 
which is wrong and is inconsistent with 
his newly assumed relations ; and to do 
things which are consistent with those 
relations and tu observe other forms which 
are cou;mouly observed by Christiaa peo 
ple aud commonly accepted as evidence 
of their continued desire to be Christian 
people. 

In a word, the whole scheme of this new 
relation is: 1. Reform from wrong-doing ; 
2. Perform all right doing; 3. Conform 
with all right observance, with a view to 
salvation from their sins. 

_I am not able to see how the paragraph 
simply as a law adds to or subtracts from 
the possibility of salvation from sin. The 
relation of a man who desires to become 
and to continue to be a Christian mau, © 
based, not on statutory law, but upol 
faith in Christ Jesus as the Saviour o 
men, and this by the individual or volul- 
tary act of that man acting under the 0 
fluence ot the Holy Spirit. 

I believe the exactions of that pal 
graph are hurtful to the church, bavefl 
to enlightened conscience, and that evety 
individual must stand or fall on his oW! 
personal responsibility in ‘‘ the takivg 
such diversions as cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,’’ No act hi 
moral character if performed simply 
cause the law prescribes it, and vice ve/s" 
It must have either the glory of (od, 
the love of mau and the safety of te 
state, as its underlying inspiration. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF 
DISPUTED AUTHORSHIP 
EDWARD A. JENKS. 


AST winter the writer had occasion to 
attend a tuneral at Concord, N. H. 

The officiating clergymen were Episcopa- 
lians, and one of them read, as a part of the 
exercises, ‘* Abide with Me,” and “ Jesus, I 
my cross have taken,” saying that both 
were written by Henry Francis Lyte. Not 
being personally familiar with the fact that 
in later years our works on hymnology had 
generally ascribed the authorship of the lat- 
ter hymn to Lyte, and remembering that in 
uy younger days the Hon. Miss Grant was 
usually credited with its authorship, the 
statement interested me. Since then I have 
given the question some personal attention, 
and find a rather interesting state of things. 

** Jesus, I my cross have taken,” is one of 
the best known and must effective of our 
devotional hymns. “ Previous to 1859 it 
was credited to Montgomery, to the Ion. 
Miss Grant, vr to her brother, Lord Glen- 
elg, or to her other brother, Sir Robert 
Grant.” So says the editor of * English 
Hymns: Their Authors and History,” 
Samuel] Willoughby Duffield (p. 283). So, 
according to Mr. Duffield, up to 1859 Mr. 
Lyte’s name was not connected with the 
hymn as its author — except as herein- 
alter stated. 

It is evident that Montgomery was not 
its author. I have examined with great 
care various authentic editions o! his poems, 
aud in none of them does the hymn appear. 
On the contrary, the fifth volume o! the 
edition of his works, published by Little, 
Brown & Co. of Boston, and copyrighted in 
i858, was prepared by Montgomery’s own 
and, and contains all hishymns. In his 
own language, dated January 1, 1853, he 
says: ‘ They are now given to the world 
in that form ot words for which he can, at 
present, hold himself responsible.’ The 
hymn in question does not appear among 
them ; nor is there a single lyric in the en- 
tire volume of 359 pages that even remotely 
suggests it. Montgomery died April 30, 
1854, and the preparation of this volume 
for the press was practically his last work. 
Montgomery, then, was clearly not its 
author. 

Did Mr. Lyte write the hymn, or was the 
Hon. Miss Grant its author ? — for between 
these two evidently lies its authorship. I 
can find no evidence that either of Miss 
Grant’s brothers ever claimed it, although, 
because the Grant tamily were ot high de- 
gree, all literary, and all writers of beauti- 
ful hymns, public opinion ascribed it first 
to one and then to another of that remark- 
able tamily, partly, it may be, because on its 
first appearance it bore the signature G., 
and so might represent one member of this 
tamily of poets as well as another. Most of 
the early editions of sacred poetry, compiled 
since this hymn was written, up to 1859 — 
and they are legion — have ascribed it une- 
quivocally to Miss Grant. So far as is pos- 
itively known, Lyte never claimed it as his 
own ; it was left tor his admirers to do this 
after his death in 1847. 

And here will appropriately come in 
something more trom Mr. Duflield. He 
says: * Weare indebted to Dr. Belcher tor 
the identification of this bymn with the au- 
thor’s [Lyte’s] name.” Mr. Belcher “ point- 
ed out the tact that it appeared in Lyte’s 
* Poems, Chiefly Religious,’ 1833” (really ’34). 
Now this identification is of questionable 
authority, tor the Encyclopedia Britannica 
says: Lyte“ published a vo.ume ot ‘ Poems, 
Chiefly Religious,’ in 1833, and in the fol- 
lowing year a little collection of psalms 
and hymns eutitled, ‘The Spirit of the 
Psalms.’ These productions were drawn 
trom various sources, but many were his 
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own.” it the Britannica is corrsct, the 
whole secret of its ascription to Lyte is 
revealed, ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly Religious,’’ 
was compiled by Lyte, and made up partly 
of his own poems and partly of others that 
had taken his tancy ; and the volume was 
published in 1834. It were easy to see, 
then, how in these later days, tar from the 
authors and their productions, it became 
possible (?) for Mr. Belcher to identify the 
authorship of this hymn; while Mr. Duf- 
field and other hymuologists, and the en- 
cyclopzedias, all find it convenient to follow 
amiably in his wake. It saves laborious 
investigation. 

Mr. Duffield further says (page 253): 
** The date assigned to this hymn is gener- 
ally given as 183%. Butwe have found it 
copied trom the Home Missionary Magazine 
into the Religious Magazine tor March, 
1829.” And yet Mr. Duffield remarks pos- 
itively,on page 490, evidently quite un- 
mindtul of his statement on page 283, that 
it was ** composed by Mr. Lyte in 1833.” 
Apparently these careful investigators are 
in a muddle. 

Now, to show the inaccuracy o! Mr. Bel- 
cher and Mr. Duffield, and the generally 
unsatistactory character of their investiga- 
tions, I will quote trom ** The Dictionary otf 
Hymnology,” by John Julian (vicar of Win- 
cobank, Sheffield, Eng.), Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1892: ** This hymn is found 
in a volume ot ‘Sacred Poetry,’ Kdinburgh, 
Oliphant & Sons, 3d ed., 1824, in 6 st. of 8 1. 

. . and signed ‘G.’ In 1825 it ap- 
peared in Montgomery’s ‘ Christian Psalm- 
ist,’ No. 94, with the same signature.”’ And 
yet Mr. Belcher and Mr. Duffield (and their 
merry followers) persist in placing the date 
of its authorship as 1833. Why, the hymn 
was published in this country, in New 
York, in 183l1—three years before Mr. 
Lyte published it in England in his col- 
lection (see ** Christian Lyre,’’ published 
by Jonatban Leavitt); and by Oliphant & 
Sons, in Edinburgh, ten years before. And 
it is singular that when Lyte published his 
earliest volume of poems, in 1826, he did 
not include this hymn among them, when 
it had actually been written at least three 
years. 

Mr. Julian, in ‘‘ The Dictionary of Hym- 
nology,” ascribes the authorship of the 
hymn to Mr. Lyte (page 599), but, singu- 
larly enough (on pages 706 and 707), under 
the name Henry Francis Lyte, where he 
gives a careiul list ot Lyte’s ** best known 
apd most widely used” hymns, omits 
* Jesus, | my cross have taken,” and also 
omits it in the tollowing “* complete list”’ of 
his hymns “in common use.’”” The omis- 
sions in these two important lists are sig- 
nificant. Julian also says: ** In many in- 
stances he [Lyte] is credited with 
more than is his due.” 

The companion hymn to ‘* Jesus, I my 
cross have taken,’ is ‘**Soul, then know 
thy tull salvation.” It is also necessarily 
ascribed to Lyte by Mr. Duffield, because 
the two hymne were first published as one 
— six eight-line stanzas; and the two 
hymns are exactly alike in poetical struc- 
ture. Ot course whoever wrote one wrote 
the other. And so Dr. Belcher and the 
author of * English Hymns,’ having set- 
tl d the question in their own minds that 
Lyte wrote ‘‘Jesus, [ my cross have tak- 
en,” had but one door open to them concern- 
ing the other hymn, namely, to make him 
the author of both. But the early collec- 
tions — those that were nearest the poems 
and their authors — when it would seem to 
be comparattvely easy to place their au- 
thorship, ascribed the hymn, “ Soul, then 
know thy full salvation,” tothe Hon. Miss 
Grant. 

To quote Mr. Duffield again: “In Mr, 
Lyte’s own language, he was ‘ jostled from 
one curacy to another,’ his education had 
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been obtained at the coat of a severe strug- 
gle, and his Brixham congregation was in 
many points very uncongenial to him (not 
a very unusual experience, one might sur- 
mise, for a young curate). Yet he bore 
every cross nobly ; and such a hymn as the 
present may well be taken as the deep and 
true utterance of the singer’s own soul.” 
A bit of delicious special pleading, by the 
way, to adapt his cirecimstances to the 
hymn, and to pave the way for the surpris- 
ing decision that he must have been the 
author of a lyric entirely unlike him, and 
one to which tor years he had never seen 
fit to attach his name! Having been 
‘jostled’ trom curacy to «uracy, imagine 
a tull-orbed, whole-souled, broad-chested 
Christian writing, — 


‘* Naked, poor, despised, forsaken!" 


And it is an interesting fact in this connec- 
tion that a careful examination ot all that 
Lyte ever wrote reveals no other hymn 
that even remotely suggests this one, in 
form, in style, measure, or mode ot thought, 
There is no internal evidence in any ot his 
work that he could have written it. 

Lyte died in Nice in 1847. Several edi- 
tions of hymns containing “Jesus, I my 
cross have taken,” ascribing its authorship 
to Miss Grant, were published while he 
was active in the literary field, and yet he 
never uttered a protest, or intimated, so tar 
as I can find, its paternity in himselt. It 
was published in collections (found in the 
New Hampshire State library) in 184{ and 
1844, and in the“ American Hymn and 
Tune Book” in 1860, with special music 
attached, and the music called * Grant.” 
The same music, under the same name, ap- 
pears in roauy different compilations. 

Miss Harriet Auber, writer of many 
beautiful lyrics—-among them “ Our blest 
Redeemer, ere He breathed,” and “ Bright 
was the guiding star that led’ — published 
her ‘Spirit of the Psalms” in 1829. Mr. 
Lyte published his “Spirit of the Psalms” 
in 1834—a remarkable coincidence in titles, 
and one that needs explanation. Because 
Lyte’s volume has so frequently been con- 
founded with Miss Auber’s, accounts tor so 
many hymns being erroneously credited to 
him. 

The Grants werea remarkable tamily — 
educated, literary, and all poets and hymn- 
writers of a high order. Charles Grant had 
three sons — Charles, Lord Glenelg; Rob- 
ert, who was knighted and became gov- 
ernor of Bombay ; and Tho.nas William — 
and two daughters, one of whom was the 
Hon. Miss Grant, so extensively c edited 
with the authorship of this hymn. As evi- 
dence of the talent and culture of this 
family, see Sir Robert Grant, 1779-1838, 
**Poems” (1839), edited by his brother 
Charles, Lord Glenelg. This Robert was 
the author of these fine hymns —“ When 
gathering clouds around I view,” “ Saviour, 
when in dust to Thee,” and, “0 worship 
the King, all glorious above.” 

The pathetic story of the origin of this 
lyric, as [ remember it torty vears ago, is 
substantially and briefly as follows: The 
Grant family were devout members of the 


English Church. The young daughter be- 
caine a Dissenter—a Methodist, | think. 
She conscientiously adhered to her new 
faith, which resulted in estrangement trom 
the family and in persecution. She was 
for a time at least, practically disinherited, 
and great suffering in various ways en. 
sued. When the clouds were at their 
blackest, and every earthly triend had ap- 
parently abandoned her, she, “from the 
depths,” wrote the hymn, 


'* Jesus, I my cross have taken . 
All to leave and follow Thee: 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shall be.” . 


Here was a reason for writin 
ea: g such a 
hymn. Did Miss Grant write it, or did 
enry Francis Lyte? 


Concord, N. H. 











THE FAMILY 


EARTH’S INTERCHANGE 


On billsides overgrown 

With summer flowers, that hear the wild 
bee’s drone, 

The slender birches grow 

Amid the tair green leaves, like rifts of 
snow 

Whispering of winter, though the warm 
winds blow. 


And in our snowy days 

The tall pine liits its green above the maze 
Of purple branches bare 

And tangled drifts ; and all the frosty air 
Feels the lost summer in its leafage lair. 


Earth, that with interchange 

Ot summer joys and wintry sorrows change, 

Makes us her guest and friend, 

In her best joys a thought of grief doth 
send : 

** Pleasure is briet,’”’? we say, and “ Joy must 
end.”’ 


Yet in our griet she hides 

A thought of joy, and still our pain divides. 

When the cold tem pests sting, 

Some voice within our hearts doth ever 
sing, 

‘* Winter is but the waiting hour for spring!” 


— Rev. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN, in Christian 
Endeavor World, 


SEE HOW THEY FALL 


T was a warm summer day. I tooka 
iriend down into the orchard. The 
apricots were ripening tast and the trees 
looked as if they were covered with gold 
and emeralds. But while the emeralds 
(the leaves) kept their places on the boughs, 
as it they appreciated aud enjoyed their 
setting, the apricots dropped tothe ground 
as soon as they were ripe. 

“Oh, see how they fall!’’ my triend ex- 
claimed. ‘*‘ Why don’t they wait until you 
come to pick them? And look at those on 
the ground — many of them are bruised 
and all of them are beginning to rot. It 
seems too bad that they should try to per- 
ish as soon as they are ripe. But that’s the 
way with everything in this world. The 
word ‘ripe’ comes trom the Anglo-Saxon 
‘ripan,’ toreap. ‘The beauty of perfection 
is the signal jor reaping. And it we don’t 
reap right away, the fruit or grain reaps 
itself, to punish us for our laziness. How 
sad this seems! How much nicer if those 
golden-hued apricots could hang cn the 
tree as the leaves do, all through the sum- 
mer and autumn.” 

*“T don’t know about that,’ I replied. 
“The tree needs the leaves because they 
are the lungs through which it breathes, 
But it does not need the truit, and we do. 
God unites beauty with utility. He made 
every tree ‘ pleasant to the sight’ because it 
is ‘good for food.’ The rich coloring of the 
apricot is to suggest its richness of flavor 
and to lead us to gather and teed upon it. 
And here, a8 in a thousand other instances, 
God would teach us to promptly improve 
the opportunities He gives us. ‘These tall- 
ing apricots are preaching trom the text, 
‘Now is the accepted time.’ God’s best 
giits are not tor the thoughtless and indo- 
lent, but ior those who are always watchtul 
and ready to work. 

“But you are mistaken when you say 
that everything is like these apricots — fall- 
ing as svon as itis ripe. Comeand see. The 
oranges on this tree were ripe and good 
tor tood six mcnths ago. But they do not 
fall or rot or dry up; nay, they grow 
sweeter all the time. I am told that in 
Italy oranges are kept on the trees some- 
times for a iull year aiter ripening, and 
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bring taney prices on account of this post- 
graduate process of mellowing and sweet- 
ening. ‘The orange has a thick skin, and is 
so pertectly round that it is not easily 
bruised, like the apricot or the peach. 
So you see, my friend, that not all of God’s 
good things are perishable.” 

And then [I tvok him farther on to a 
pomegranate tree. This fruit is full of 
seeds. From that fact it getsits name. It 
is literally “the apple with many seeds.” 
It was ripe last fall. But it clung to the 
tree as tenaciously as the orange. It did 
not grow sweeter like the orange, tor there 
was no sweetness in it to grow. It re- 
tained its pleasant acidity and its beauty, 
however, tor a long time, and has only now 
begun to shrivel and to darken. 

Passing by a group of lemon trees, where 
ripe fruit was mingled with green truit and 
blossoms —for the citrus limonum really 
has no season, but is blooming and fruiting 
all the year—I stopped before a tree 
which the Chinese call the “ loquat,” but 
whose botanical name is ** Photinia Japon- 
ica.’”’ ‘* This tree,’”’ I said, ‘‘ bears a truit 
that is smaller than the apricot, as highly 
colored and as sweet. The enveloping 
skin, too, is tender. But when tbe loquat 
is ripe, it must be picked. You can’t shake 
itdown. It clings to the branch on which 
it grows more tenaciously than the orange 
or the pomegranate. If not gathered by 
hand it gradually shrivels up, and becomes 
dark colored, hard and tasteless. There it 
hangs, week aiter week, rebuking by its 
increasing ugliness and worthlessness the 
man who neglected to pick and eat it when 
it was ready.” 

And now do not these varieties in the or- 
chard illustrate similar varieties in human 
character? As all fruits are not alike, all 
men are not alike. Some are relatively 
precocious. They ripen early. But as a 
rule the work that they do is not worth as 
much to the world as that of the orange 
genus which mature more slowly. And 
there are men, like the loquat, who hang 
on until they become shriveled and bitter. 
A giay-haired cynic, who is ever finding 
fault with all that is new, and contending 
that the former times were better than 
these, has outlived his usefulness. 

Now trees cannot control their time of 
truitage. But men can ina measure. The 
first suggestion of wisdom to an ambitious 
youth is: ‘* Don’t be ina hurry. The earli- 
est fruit is not always the best and it is 
usually the most perishable. Learn to la- 
bor and to wait. Give your ideas time tor 
tull development and let them sweeten by 
prayeriul meditation. By so doing you 
will be able to bear truit in old age and 
truit that coming generations may feed 
upon and enjoy.’”’ — OBADIAH OLDSCHOOL, 
in Interior. 





Striking Against Women 


ERHAPS numerous men may feel in 
their sleeves, or wherever it is they 
carry their secret emotions, that women 
should not be permitted to work along side 
of them, doing the same sort of work and 
receiving the same amount of pay; but 
very, very few are there who have not the 
grace to know it is a discreditable thought 
and one to be weil hidden. What, then, is 
to be said of the men whoso publicly au- 
nounce such sentiments as to “strike” 
because of them? Too many men are im- 
pressed with their importance in the world 
from a habit, tormed years and years ago 
and still retained, of referring to them- 
selves as a class as the “* bread-winners.” 
Now it has come to pass that it is not men 
only who are entitled to be so valled. Asa 
simple matter of statistics it may be tound 
that the great majority of women who 
work for their living have one or more per- 
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sons dependent upon them, and are so 
obliged to win, more loaves ot bread than 
would suffice tor them alone. And another 
statistical result can easily be shown: that 
a goodly per cent. of women wage-earners 
are torced to be such by the inability, wil- 
ful or unintentional, of the nan whom the 
law would hold liable for their support to 
contribute anything toward it. 

Then in this army of women workers one 
would find very tew women possessed of 
even a modestly competent income trom 
safe investments going out daily to an 
office or manufacturing establishment there 
to write or otherwise toil by the side of sis- 
ters dependent upon the money earned to 
secure their bread and butter. If the rea- 
sons for this condition were revealed, it 
would probably be found that a good halt 
of them are that women independent in 
their own right feel that they are under an 
obligation to do nothing to prevent one in 
need from earning a share ot wages. 

Are there many men who teel delicate 
about accepting a position they do not actu- 
ally need because it is necessary that their 
neighbors should occupy it in order to teed 
and clothe their families? These things 
and many others duly considered, then it, 
must seem to the thoughtiul observer that 
women oaly demand their rights when they 
insist upon tair play in the fullest sense of 
the term.— Boston Transcript. 





MRS. PACKETT’S APPLE-BUT- 
TER BOILING 


LOUISE R. BAKER. 


RS. PACKETT had said it, an- 
nouncing it emphatically at the 
breakfast table: she was going to give an 
Apple- Butter Boiling, and{she would listen 
to no argument against it. 

‘* Oh, no,” said Virginia Packett, de- 
spairingly, ‘‘ there’s no nse in the world 
to try to reason with mother; but I did 
think that even she would understand 
that an apple-butter boiling is away out 
of date.”’ 

‘* Mother doesn’t care,’’ said Theodora. 
‘She doesn’t mind hurting our pride in 
the least. It isn’t fair.’’ 

The two girls were in the shady yard of 
the picturesque old farm-house. Virginia 
occupied the hammock, not comfortably 
and voluptuously as we Americans are 
accused of occupying things like ham- 
mocks, but sitting bolt upright, her lips 
compressed, her eyes full of indignation. 
Theodora was standing, and very close to 
her, twining itself first over a rude trellis 
and then above into the armsof a gum 
tree, was a grape-vine. I[f Virginia had 
lolled in the hammock, and Theodora — 
or Theo, as she was called — had Jeaned 
idly against the grape-vine, they would 
have been rare subjects for an artist, for 
in all the depth and breadth of the coun- 
try about, it would have been difficult to 
find two prettier girls than the daugh ters 
of the woman who was «determined to 
give an apple-butter boiling. 

‘* We could havea delightful luncheon 
served right here in the yard,’”’ said Vir- 
ginia ; ‘‘ we could have it countrified 
enough to please mother, and yet it would 
be something to which we could invite 
everybody. I think myself it’s nice to be 
sociable.’’ 

‘* So do 1,’’ sighed Theo, ‘‘ but deliver 
me from an apple-butter boiling! I 
thought that little home affair would cure 
mother.”’ 

‘* Nothing ever cures mother,’’ said Vir- 
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ginia ; and in her voice was the same em- 
phasis that had characterized the tones of 
Mrs. Packett when she made her an- 
nouncement at the breakfast table. 

Then Theo asked a question, asked it 
with bated breath and a jstartled look in 
her blue eyes : 

‘Do you think, Virgie, that mother 
will invite the widow to her apple-butter 
boiling ? ’’ 

“Think ?”’ cried Virginia. ‘‘ I know 
she will. Let me tell you something right 
here, Theo Packeti, you and I might as 
well give up trying to become refined and 
cultivated, for nobody who is anybody in 
these enlightened times would give an 
apple-butter boiling. 1 think I'll go vis- 
iting.’’ 

‘*T think I will, too,’’ said Theo. 

The grass in the shady yard was long 
and all glistening with dew. The girls 
did not hear their father approaching, and 
they were startled when he stood before 
them, his horny hands upou the head of 
his walking stick and a blaze of anger 
scorching them from the eyes under the 
bushy brows. 


“Well,” said Abram Packett, ‘‘so 
you’re talking about mother’s apple- 
butter boiling? You've set yourself 


square against it, eh? 
something to you, girls,’’ 

He sat down slowly‘and stiffly upon the 
edge of the porch, clutched the head of 
his cane more firmly and planted the end 
of it securely in the glistening grass, 

‘* First, I want to say that this carry- 
ing-on about the apple-butter boiling has 
got to stop right here, Mother’s not to 
hear a word of it, mind! You’re of the 
opinion that the little home affair of an 
apple-butter boiling ought to have cured 
mother; and maybe it might if she 
didn’t have the most forgiving spirit on 
the face of the earth and liberally forget 
the way she’s been treated. Mother isn’t 
the person to remember how the one of 
you flirted herself off to bed with a head- 
ache, and the other declared that she 
couldn’t practice her music in the day 
and pare apples at night. She's forgotten 
the disrespectful conduct of the black 
women who, following the example of 
the young ladies of the house, cried out 
that nobody liked apple-butter nohow, and 
betook themselves to more congenial pur- 
suits. She just remembers that the other 
apple-butter boiling was a failure, and 
she’s made up her mind that this one is 
to be a success. It’s to be a public affair, 
yes, and everybody’s to be invited, from 
the hifalutin’ young widow boarding up 
at Hibbard’s tu Allie Brown in her calico 
frock. This apple-butter boiling is not to 
be a failure —I’ll see to that—and you 
two girls are not to go visiting ; you’re to 
stand by mother and see that she7doesn’t 
do all the hard work. There’s no use 
trying to reason with mother, you say, 
and you're right there. Sbe couldn’t be 
reasoned out of sending the one of you to 
a normal school and the other to that 
musical conservatory. In a week or so 
you'll be busy with your school work, 
Virginia, and you’ll take up your {music 
again, Theo ; but while you are eujoying 
your vacation, don’t have your beads in 
the air over mother’s litile pleasure — it 
isn’t fair!’’ 

He shuffled himself ‘off the porch ; he 
had just a little more {to say to these 


I want to say 
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pretty creatures} who were dear to him, 
and he said it huskily : 

**Don’t you comprehend that in all the 
world you'll never find as true a friend as 
your old countrified mother? Don’t you 
know, don’t you see, that you will only 
bave her with you a little longer? Am I 
the only one who sees that mother’s fail- 
ing?” 

He turned and walked away slowly, 
his head bent, shambling — he was a very 
old man. 

The girls had sunk into the positions 
that the artist would have admired, and 
in the brown eyes and the blue, following 
the retreating figure, there was a tender- 
ness mingled with alarm. 

Theo left the grapevine and advanced 
to the hammock, but Virginia rose to 
meet her. Theo gave a little sob as her 
head rested fur an instant on Virginia’s 
shoulder. Neither spoke for a minute, 
but both were thinking of the same thing. 
They were in a quiver over the kuowl- 
edge that their mother was failing, and 
over something else, too — their mother 
was failing slowly ; their father was fail- 
ing very fast. 

‘*T will do all that 1 can to make 
mother’s apple-butter boiling a success,’’ 
said Virginia. 

**So will I,’’ sobbed Theo. 

“T don’t care if the widow 
speaks to me again.’’ 

‘* Neither do I,’’ said Theo. 

The widow boarding up at Hibbard’s 
had come out from the city with a num- 
ber of her frieude and turned the quiet 
house upon the hilltop into a_ lively 
enough place. At first the guests from 
the town kept rigorously to themselves, 
riding and driving and boating upon the 
creek, but alonging for diversion caused 
them finally to seek the friendship of 
their neighbors. The widow’s admira- 
tion for Virginia and Theo Packett was 
very apparent,‘and was vehemently re- 
ciproeated by the girls. 

It was not, however, with any pleasure 
that Virginia and Theo formed similar 
opinions of how the witty young widow 
would act upon receipt of an _ invita- 
tion to the apple-butter boiling. ‘*Oh!”’ 
she would say to the other boarders, and 
the would clasp her hands ecstatically 
and show both rows of pearly teeth, 
‘* there is going to be an apple-butter boil- 
ing!” Very likely she would say 
 bilin’.’’ Oh, yes, certainly she would 
say “bilin’.”” ‘‘ Folks,” she would ex- 
plain, ‘‘ there is going to be an apple- 
butter bilin’ down at Maw Packett’s, and 
we’re all invited! Isn’t that fine? Go- 
ing? 1? Of course! If anybody dreams 
that Eleanor Lake Morgan would volun- 
tarily remain at the boarding-house when 
Maw Packett gives »n apple-butter bilin’, 
know ye, ladies‘and gentlemen right here, 
that ye are making a heathenish mis- 
take.’’ She would advise all the boarders 
to apparel themselves daintily and she 
herself would don some flimsy party- 
aftair of a dress. She would come to the 
apple-butter boiling and dance over the 
floor and say that she was from the city 
and did not know what an apple-butter 
boiling was; and oh! would she be ex- 
pected to pare apples? Maybe she could 
do it if somebody would show her, and it 
wouldn’t make a bit of difference if she 
did spoil her dress. And then she would 


never 
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hold the knife far away from her, and very 
likely ‘*‘ Maw Packett ’’ herself, in the good- 
ness of her heart, would attempt to show 
the pretty, frivolous thing just how a per- 
son did pare an apple. Mrs. Lake Morgan 
had told all around that she had been 
surprised to find two such sweet and cul- 
tivated girls hidden in an old farm house; 
but after the apple-butter boiling she 
would say that she did not know the 
Packetts were that kind of people, and in 
her voice there would be a mixture of pity 
and contempt. 

But when Virginia and Theo declared 
their intention of doiug all they could to 
make the apple-butter boiling a success 
they meant what they said, and they 
were not girls to go back on their words. 

Mrs. Packett was delighted to have her 
daughters enter into the spirit of the 
thing. ‘* When I was a girl,’’ she said, 
‘the apple-butter boilings were among 
the biggest affairs in the county, and it 
seems to me a sin to let them dite out en- 
tirely. I was sorry evough when they 
dwindled down to little home boilings 
merely for the butter — and the la-t one 
father and I[ had all! to ourselves. 1 want 
all the young people in the neighborhood 
to have a rollicking good time. I want 
everybody to remember it all their lives, 
aud I want particularly for the young 
widow to see what an apple-butter boiliug 
is — I like her face so very much.”’ 

The invitations were duly issued for 
Mrs, Packett’s apple butter boiling, and 
on the afternoon of the eventful day the 
young school-teacher and the musician 
were busy trimming the rooms. The 
whole lower flocr was to be thrown open 
to the guests. Parlor, dining-room, sit- 
ting-room and kitchen were liberally dec- 
orated with great branches of summer 
apples, red and yellow and green. In the 
wide hearth of the kitchen swung the 
kettle, and outside, back and frout, in the 
shady yard, were the pumpkin lanterns. 
Then the girls put on white aprons over 
their plain dresses and waited. 

In her snowy cap aud her snowy apron 
the little old mistress led the old man 
through the rooms. When they reached 
the parlor she opened the piano, explain- 
mg happily that she had asked Theo if 
she wouldn’t sing, and Theo had said yes, 
promptly. 

‘* Aren’t they both fiue girls, father ? ”’ 
she asked. “‘ Aren't you glad that you 
let the old threshing machine work for 
another year so that Virgie could start to 
the normal at sixteen? Aren’t you proud 
of Theo’s playing and her beautiful 
voice? ’’ 

‘* They’re good girls,’’ said the old man, 
“and the place is wonderful. I believe 
it will be the finest apple butter boiling 
that you and I were ever at, mother.”’ 

* 1’m so glad that I thought of having 
it, and that the girls have been so willing 
to help. I couldn’t have had it like this 
if it hadn’t been for the girls.”’ 

“ Tney’re good girls,’’ repeated the old 
man. ‘‘They’reall right way down in 
their hearts. We mustn’t always judge 
by the surface, mother.’’ 

** No,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘ no, indeed ; "’ 
but she was not thinking of her girls. ‘ I 
like her face, but she’s young and goee 
with foolish folks, snd she seems to have 
a power of money.”’ 

‘You mean the widow ?” said Abram 
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Packett. ‘‘ I’m glad she’s coming if you 
want her, mother.’’: 

The widow and the rest of the boarders 
were by no means among the last of the 
arrivals. To the surprise of Virginia and 
Theo Mrs. Lake Morgan was dressed 
plainly, like themselves, and she and all 
the lady boarders brought white aprons. 

The ways of the lively Mrs. Lake Mor- 
gan puzzled everybody that night. She 
Was pensive and abstracted. She said, 
when questioned, that she thought an 
apple-butter boiling was perfectly lovely, 
and she repeatedly admired the decora- 
tions, but she pared apples as if her life 
depended upon her getting through with 
a certain quantity, and when Theo sang 
her mother’s favorite song some one said 
that Mrs. Lake Morgan was off some- 
where in the yard. 

There was a general breaking-up after 
the song. Some of the young people ran 
back to the kitchen to take a last look at 
the row of well-filled pots, and then the 
little mistress, smiling and triumphant, 
was receiving good-bys, with both her 
hands held out and her cheek ready 
whenever it was needed. 

‘“‘It is close on to two o’clock,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Haven’t I stood it well, father? 
Has everybody given me good-by ?’’ 

‘« Everybody but me,’’ said somebody, 
aud there was the young widow coming 
in from the yard. They saw at once that 
she had been weeping. She went right 
up to Mrs, Packett and put her arms 
about her impulsively, and let her pretty 
head fall upon the old lady’s shoulder. 

‘*T want to thank you for letting me 
come,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I want to tell you 
that I am not always going to be the fool- 
ish, frivolous woman you have known 
during the last few weeks. I have spent 
money recklessly and most of it is gone, 
and I— and [’”’ — 

**You’re young,”’ said Mrs. Packett, 
smoothing the pretty head, ‘‘and you’re 
going to be careful.’’ 

‘‘In the country,’ said the young 
thing, ‘‘ there is some one who would give 
me a home like this — a sweet, pure home 
like this. I know all about the country, 
for [ was born and raised there, and I am 
proud of it tonight; and there is some 
one in the city who would also give mea 
home and the things that I was learning 
to love better than my soul. You have 
saved me. One who marries for love is 
safe. I am going back to the country to- 
morrow.’’ She turned about her beauti- 
ful, glowing face. ‘‘When I am old I 
want to be like your mother, girls,’’ she 
said, and then she asked Mrs. Packett to 
kiss her. 

The next minute the young widow was 
out of the apple-trimmed room and they 
heard a horse galloping away in the 
darkness. 

The four people standing in the parlor 
of the farm-house looked at one another, 
and their shining eyes proclaimed that 
the apple-butter boiling had been a won- 
derful success. 


Washington, D. C. 





— A stupid is a man who expects a 
woman to do all the talking; a bore isa 
man who expects her to doall the listening. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred are 
either stupids or bores, But the hundredth 
man says just enough to suggest un inter- 
ruption, and he is accoun a charming 
conversationalist. — Puck. 
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THE QUIET EYE 


The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 
— Wordsworth. 





“To you I am but a voice revealing, not a 
form of vision ; therefore lam bold behind the 
mask, to speak to you heart to heart; bold, I 
Say, just so much the more that I do not speak 
to you face to face.’’ — George Mucdonald, 


I took my tavorite George Macdonald 
and started out for a vacation — to see, that 
I might have something to tell. The first 
thing to attract my attention as out of the 
ordinary was atin house, made to imitate 
brick. The window-caps represented gran- 
ite, but were of tin. It was sucha strained 
effort to appear richer than one could af- 
tord. How mean the ambition seemed, 
how insignificant the sham house looked, 
especially as compared with some beauti- 
ful cottages I saw during a long stroll over 
the country roads that evening. These 
were the typical Maine farm cottages, pret- 
ty villas of one story, with white paint, 
green blinds, and spacious yards which 
were delighttully homely in their half-kept 
appearance. They seemed very real. 

* * & # 


I was present at a funeral where a bright, 
scholarly young preacher had charge. He 
had a sham voice — slow, artificial, se- 
pulchral, affected. He hesitated in speech 
—an evidence of protound thoughtful- 
ness (?)— a weariness to all who listened. 
Going to the burial he told me three times 
that he had been in Gerinany! O sham! 

* £ #@# «& 

One evening ina city with which I was 
not familiar, and where I was alert for 
sights and open to impressions, I chanced 
upon two very different efforts to get the 
attention of people. The first was a Negro 
street concert ; the second was a tent-evan- 
gelistic service. The Negroes sang rag-time 
and had acrowd. They had located near a 
corner where the wultitude must pass, and 
many fine-appearing, well-dressed people 
stopped to listen. The evangelist was an 
excellent preacher, and had a congregation 
ot seven women and girls! His tent was 
located in an open field, oft a side street, on 
the very edge of the city where almost none 
would pass. Location? Yes, that was very 
largely the trouble. Other examples are 
near at hand. The children ot this world 
are wise in locating. 

* * & # 

I visited the shop of an old man, a car- 
penter and cabinet-worker and a very ex- 
cellent workman. With a pride that was 
indeed pathetic he showed me his tools, and 
told me that in his recent spare moments 
he had improved his kit, as he said, ‘** For 
somebody after Iam gone.” How life had 
grown about these tools ! — or, better, as I 
knew the man, how life and thoughtful- 
ness had been developed and educated by 
these tools! And now the old man —a 
gentleman indeed of the old school — looked 
on these instruments of his life struggles 
and victories as Longtellow did on his 
books : 


‘* Sadly as some old medieval knight 
Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield, 
The sword two-handed and the shining shield 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight ; 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the fleld 
Came over him, and tears but half concealed 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white, 
So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My ornaments and arms of other days ; 
Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 
For they remind me of my other self, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which I walked, now clouded and coa- 
fused.” 
es * ® 


I heard that the new preacher was a won- 
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der, and was very popular. Of course I 
must hear him. When I entered the 
church he was sitting, his head resting on 
his hand, slightly leaning on the table. 
The pose was elegantly dignified. When 
he arose to conduct parts in the opening 
service his appearance and manners were 
all that could be asked by the most fastid- 
ious congregation. He was tall, erect, 
broad-shouldered, he made a fine appear- 
ance, his voice was mellow, rich, pleasing. 
But when he began to preach, all was 
instantly changed. The voice began on a 
high pitch and continued there. The 
pump-handle action of the arms, the hinge 
action of the knees, the elasticity of the 
spinal column, utterly spoiled the dignity 
ot a splendid presence. Compressed lips, 
with a knowing, ‘“ I-have-said-it”’ jerk of 
the head, marred the expression of a fine 
tace. The constant repetition of, ‘To my 
mind,” “I feel,” “It is significant to me,” 
and ‘“ Brithrin,’ the sarcastic thrusts at 
“eminent divines,” ard the funny gibes at 
religious conditions, took all the dignity 
out of a good sermon and ruined the eftect 
of a full hour’s consideration of the ** Bap- 
tism of Pentecost.’”’ I found the preacher a 
most delighttul man to meet, a good com- 
panion, and an easy conversationalist; and 
I wonder why he could not preach holiness 
with a sanctified presence. 





BOB WHITE 


Down in the meadow grass tender, 
Over the brow of the hill, 

Deep in the blades long and slender, 
Sheltered, and hidden, and still, 


There lives my comforter cheery ; 
Only a bird-life so small, 

But in days that are anxious and weary, 
My ear listens oft to its call. 


“Bob White! Bob White!” itis ringing, 
In notes that*are liquid and sweet ; 

Arrow-swift to my heart they are winging 
A peace benediction complete. 


A message of bope for the morrow, 
Ot courage and help for today ; 
“ All is right! All is right! Do not sor- 
row!” 
The melody clear seems to say. 


So I list to the bird-call with gladness, 
As it floats to me up from the sod. 
For in days that are heavy with sadness 
It comes like a message from God. 
— Selected. 





The Pictures We Give 


GROUP oft girls were laughing and 

chatting together over some pictures. 

One of them had been to a photographer, 

and was showing some “ proots ” of herself 
in various poses. 

** Look at this one,’ she said. “* Did you 
ever see a more scowling and woe-begone 
creature? And he actually said it wasa 
good likeness, and wanted to finish it up. 
I suppose I did wear that expression just 
then, but what a picture to give one's 
triends to remember one by!” 

But to how many friends has she given it, 
we wonder, printed on their memories — a 
picture of that discontented, uncomfortable 
selt that will rise before them many atime? 
We are careful of the miniatures and photo- 
graphs we bestow upon our triends — they 
must represent us at our best; but wh ! the 
views ot ourselves we leave all unconscious- 
ly on the walls of memory! The fretful 
look when trifles irritated, the cold indit- 
terence when some longing eye sought an 
expression of sympathy, thesmile that held 
a touch of ridicule where there should have. 
been reverence — they make pictures that 
last.— Wellspring. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


GARDENERS ALL 


66 URDOCKS and sstick-tights are 
pretty thick in your clover 
meadow, aren’t they, grandpa?’’ said 
Jack, as he leaned on the pasture bars, 
and looked over into the field where the 
red blossoms were nodding to the breeze. 
“Yes, and I snouldn’t be surprised at 
all if a boy about your size helped to,plant 
them,’’ replied grandpa. 

“1? Why,I wouldn’t even think of 
doing such a thing as spoiling that lovely 
meadow !”’ 

“ Aha!” said grandpa. ‘ And it’s just 
when people aren’t thinking that they do 
a great many things they did not intend 
todo. But I know you cannot tell how 
you planted such ugly weeds in my 
meadow, and as you are not the only one 
who did it, I’ll have to explain. 

‘“ You see in the farther corner of the 
pasture, and along the sides of the cow- 
path leading up the hill, there are a lot of 
burdocks and stick-tights growing. Well, 
bow many times do you think you have 
played on that path without getting those 
little seeds fastened into your stockings 
and clothes ? 

‘‘ When the seeds are ripe, I would be 
willing to say that you couldn’t pass 
them once without carrying some of them 
along with you. Then, on your way to 
the house, you often take the short cut 
through the meadow, and sometimes per- 
haps you have stopped to pull them off 
because they pricked you, and if you 
haven’t done that, the tall grass and 
clover have pulled them off for you, as 
you went through, and there have those 
seeds been planted, as nicely as you 
please, among the roots of the meadow- 
grass. 

‘Now you see how you have helped to 
raise that good-for-nothing crop. But 
Towser is juet as good, or as bad, a 
planter as you, and his shaggy hair has 
carried many a seed to be brushed off in 
my clover meadow. 

‘The cows, too, get their sides, legs and 
tails caught by the little hands and fin- 
gers of those naughty seeds that are not 
content to stay at home, and when milk- 
ing-time comes, and Bess, Blossom and 
Betty come down to the bars and give a 
rub against the rails to brush off the bit- 
ing flies from themselves, down fall the 
seeds through the fence, and in the 
springtime up comes a border of burdocks 
and stick-tights on the meadow side as 
well as on the pasture side of the fence.’’ 

‘How strange, grandpa! I never 
thought seeds were such travelers before. 
How came the thistles here ?”’ 

“They flew,’”’ said grandpa. ‘I have 
often heard you say you liked to see the 
thistles sailing in the air, but you did not 
kuow that each one was carrying a little 
brown seed to drop into somebody’s field, 
perhaps. The dandelions carry their 
seeds in the same way, and so do the 
milkweeds and a few other weeds, too. 
There are some weeds whose seed-pods pop 
when ripe, and scatter the seeds over a 
wide space ; then birds carry many seeds, 
and let them fall while eating; and 
heavy winds blow pretty large ones 
sometimes a long way. So you see there 
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are Many gardeners at work that we do 
not always stop to think about.,’’ 

‘* Well,” said Jack, “‘ I’m glad that you 
told me about them, for I did not know 
there were so many planters in the world. 
I cannot keep the winds or the birds from 
bringing you those bad seeds, but, anyway, 
I will not go through the meadow again 
with stick-tights or burdocks on my 
clothes ; and in the morning, if you will 
let me take the corn-knife, I will cut 
down the big weeds that the cows and 
Towser and I didn’t mean to plant.’’ — 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE, in N, Y. 
Evangelist. 





To My Child 


All that I know is that you are to me 
Wind over water, star on the sea. 


Dear heart ! 
Near heart! 
Long is the journey, 
Hard is the tourney ; 
Would i could be by your side when you 
tall — 
baamea' 5 wn my own heart could suffer it 
all! 


— Edwin Markham. 





Breaking a Wishbone 


ILL you break this wishbone 

with me, mamma ? ” said a lit- 
tle girl, as she held up the well-dried bone 
of a towl, left from the dinner of, the day 
before. 

Mamma broke the bone with her little 
daughter, after they both made their wishes 
in silence. The little girl got the wish. 

“What was your wish, dear?” asked 
mamma. 

“I don’t like to tell,” replied the little 
one. 

** As long as you have the wish it does not 
matter if you tell, dear.” 

With some hesitancy the child said: “I 
wished that papa would goto church with 
you tonight.” 

The mother was astonished. She sup- 
posed, of course, that the child had wished 
tor something specially for herself. A short 
time before, in the child’s presence, the 
mother had been asking her husband to go 
to church with her that evening and he had 
slightly demurred. Lying on the couch in 
the next room, the tather heard the conver- 
sation about the wishbone, and was as 
much surprised at the wish his child had 
made as the mother was. 

After the little girl had told her wish, she 
said in a lowtone: ‘“ Now, mamma, we 
will see tor sure if chicken wishbone wish- 
es come true.”’ It goes without saying that 
the wish did come true. Papa went to 
church that night with mamma. — Selected. 


66 





She Had Her Way 


LITTLE girl, noticing cards upon 

houses in various places about the 
city, stating the presence of certain dis- 
eases, asked her mother what they meant. 
Her mother explained, and the child re- 
marked mourntully : 

“We never have anything like that on 
our house,” 

“You wouldn’t want it, would you?” 
said the mother. 

* Yes, I would,’ answered Miss Four- 
Year-Old. 

Some weeks afterwards the little one was 
taken sick with chicken-pox, but was not 
confined to her bed. On Sunday morning 
the mother noticed an amused expression 
on the faces ot people passing by on their 
way to church and was puzzled to account 


tor it. Atlast her curiosity was so aroused 
that she went to the tront parlor to learn 
the cause of the hilarity of the assers-by 
and discovered that the child had torn up a 
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box and secured two large cards on which 
she had printed : 


I HAVE GOT 
CHICKEN-POX 
BAD, 


and hung one in each window. Then the 
mother remembered the child’s wish ot a 
tew weeks before and noted her satistaction 
at its gratification as she watched the effect 
ot her notice on the people in the street.— 
Waterbury American, 


OUR DAISY CHAIN 


ROM time to time we shall present, 
under this caption, the faces of 
some real children from Methodist homes 
in New England. Therefore interested 
friends in Massachusetts, Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut are requested to send in 
photographs of the most charming and 
‘* cutest ’’ little tots they know — either 
boys or girls. Naturally it will be impos- 
sible to bring out ai/ the pictures received, 
and those unused will be promptly re- 
turned. The name and age of the child, 
names of the parents, and any bit of inter- 
esting information, should acvompany 
each photograph. 











‘Daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Stephan 


“What a little rogue!” one 
feels like exclaiming, on looking 
at this wee maiden. Her name 
is Miriam Stephan, and her papa 
is the Methodist minister at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. She 
is two years old, and is the 
only child in the parsonage. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she is 
lonesome sometimes, and _per- 
haps asks God, when she kneels 
down beside her little crib to 
say “Now I lay me,” to send 


‘ her a little brother or sister. 


Miriam’s Grandpa and Grand- 
ma Stephan, who live in Ohio, 
had a golden wedding last year, 
and their thirteen children — 
Miriam’s papa and eight uncles 
and four aunts — each sent a 
gold teaspoon as a gift. 





’ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson X 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1902. 
DEUTERONOMY 18: 9-19. 


THE PROPHET LIKE MOSES 


! Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Zhis is of a truth that 
prophet that should cume into the world. —Jobn 
6:14. 

2. DATE: B. C. 1452 

8. PLACE: The plains of Moab. 

4. CONNECTION: The march around Edom; 
defeat and destruction of Sihon and Og; Balak 


and Balaam;a second census of the people ; 
Joshua appointed to succeed Moses. 

5 HOME READINGS. Monday — Deut. 18: 
9-22. Tuesday — Deut. 12: 28-32. Wednesday — 
Isa. 8: 11-20. Thursday — Acts38: 19-26. Fritay 
— Acis 7: 35-43. Saturday — Jer. 14: 10-16. Sun- 
day — Heb. 12: 15-20. 


ll Introductory 


Our lesson is taken from that section in 
the Book of Deuteronomy which enumer- 
ates and legitimizes the three orders 
through which God would communicate 
His will to the natiun —the king, the 
priest, and the prophet. The last-named 
is the one which concerns us in today’s 
study, and this for two reasons : Among 
God’s people the prophetic order was to 
take the place of the soothsayer, or sor- 
cerer, or whatever other variety of impos- 
tor might arise in their future history ; 
and, secondly, this goodly succession of the 
prophets was to include and culminate 
in Him wko was to be not merely Priest 
and King, but Prophet also, and hold 
these supreme relations not to Israel alone, 
but to every child of Adam who would 
accept Him. Hence we find at the begin- 
ning of our lesson a special warning 
against any of the magical arts which 
were and have been so universally prac- 
ticed, and which are so minutely specified 
that no Israelite, at whatever period in 
the nation’s history, could plead that he 
sinned by ignorance in resorting to them. 
No such * abomination ’’ would be toler- 
ated, nor would it be needed. The inherent 
craving to know God’s purposes would be 
satisfied at every crisis by the appearance 
of some holy man who like Moses would 
be raised up to be the exponent of the 
Divine will. Whoever should refuse to 
listen to his words, God would ‘ require it 
of him.”’ 


ill Expository 


9. When thou art come into the land. 
— They had reached its borders. Which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. — It was 
inhabited by other nations, powerful and 
hostile, but it was ‘*‘ given ” to Israel, and 
no foe could] effectively hinder the Divine 
allotment. Shatt not learn... the 
abominations of these nations.— All the 
superstitious practices referred to were 
‘abominable’ because they set aside Je- 
hovah and professed to seek iniormation or 
help from other real or uureal, diabolical 
or idolatrous sources ; their influence, too, 
was invariably demoralizing. Says Prot. 
A. Harper: “In the earlier days of the 
sacred history there was no enemy so 
subtle, so insidious, so difficult to meet, as 
magic and soothsaying. It acquired an in- 
fluence which was fatal to any real belief in 
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a moral and spiritual government of the 
world. Only by actual prohibition, on pain 
ot death, could the case be adequately 
met.” 


10. There shalt not be found among 
you (R. V., ‘** with thee ’’). — Such a person 
shall not be tolerated among you -- shall 
be put to death or banished. That maketh 
his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire — in Lev. 18: 21: ** Thou shalt not 
let any of thy seed pass through the fire to 
Molech.”’ ‘* Molech, or Moloch, which sig- 
nifies ‘ King,’ was the idol ot the Ammon 
ites. His statue was of brass and rested on 
a pedestal or throne of the same metal. His 
head, resembling that of a calt, was adorned 
with a crown, and his arms were extended 
in the attitude of embracing those who ap- 
proached him. His devotees dedicated 
their children to him ; and when this was 
to be done, they heated the statue to a high 
pitch of intensity by a fire within; and 
then the infants were either shaken over 
the flames, or passed throrgh the ignited 
arms by way of lustration to insure the 
favor ol the pretended deity. The fire wor- 
shipers asserted that all children who did 
not undergo this purifying process would 
die in infancy ” (J., F. and B.). That useth 
divination — ‘* obtainsanoracle trom a god 
by some method ot drawing lots ” (Driver). 
‘* Sometimes headless arrows, on the shatts 
of which were written various possible 
events, were shaken in a quiver, and the 
one that fell out first was held to indicate 
the future (Ezek. 21: 21-23)” (Peloubet). 
An observer of times (R V., “ one that 
practiseth augury’’)—‘*‘a soothsayer” 
(Driver). Says Prot. A. Harper: ** Whether 
we believe in the occasional appearance ot 
abnormal! powers ot the soothsaying kind 
or not, it is evident thatin every nation’s 
lite there has been a time in which the 
moral and spiritual life ot men has been 
threatened in the gravest way by the pro- 
ceedings of those who claimed to possess 
them. Atthis hour the witch-doctor, with 
his cruelties and his trauds, is the incubus 
that rests upon all the semi-civilized or 
wholly uncivilized peoples ot Africa. Even 
British justice has to lay hands upon him 
in New Guinea.” Oran enchanter — “ or 
a conjecturer, that discovers hidden things 
by a superstitious use of words or cere- 
monies, by observation ot water or smoke, 
or any contingencies, as the meeting of a 
hare, etc.” (Pool). ‘* The contemplated 
action was to be tortunate or not according 
to the direction in which a toad hopped 
across the path, or the fancied significance 
of the next chance word overheard ” (Pe- 
loubet). Ora witch (R. V., “ a sorcerer ”’) 
— * one who is in covenant with the devil, 
and by his help deludes the senses o1 hurts 
the persons of others ” (Pool). 


ll, 12. Or a charmer — like serpent- 
charmers ; or one who ties magic knots 
(Driver) ; or a fortune-teller. A consulter 
with familiar spirits (R. V., “a tamiliar 
spirit’?)— summoning such by certain 
words or rites, real or pretended ; ventrilo- 
quism was sometimes resorted to by this 
class of impostors ([sa. 29:4). The practice 
was forbidden under penalty ot death (Lev. 
20:27). A wizard — literally, a “ know- 
ing” or * cunning ” man; one who under- 
took to reveal secret things by torbidden 
ways or practices, A necromancer — one 
that proiessed to call up and inquire of the 
dead (1 Sam, 28:8; Isa.8:19). Because of 
these abominations the Lord . , . drive 
them out — because of the mora) degrada- 
tion, the prostitution of their religious na- 
tures, brought about by preferring sooth- 
sayers and sorcerers to the purer revelation 
which might have been theirs had they 
sought it. 

13,14, Thou shalt be perfect with the 
Lord — “ sincerely and wholly His, seek- 
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ing Him and cleaving to Him and to Hig 
word alone, and theretore abhorring all com. 
merce and conversations with devils 07 their 
agents, such as have been mentioned ”( Poo) ). 
The Lord... hath not suffered thee 
so to do — hath interposed by such effective 
guidance and leadership as Moses had ex. 
hibited, thus restraining them for the time 
being; and yet in spite of this express coin. 
mand, the people of Canain, especially the 
Philistines, were a coustant snare and 
stumbling block to the Israelites, on ac- 
count of their divinations aud superstitious 
practites ” (J., F. and B.). 


15. The Lord will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet (R. V., ‘a prophet ’’). — Moses 
was the first of the long succession of medi- 
ators who should culminate in Him who 
alone would be “like” him. The Israel. 
ites would not need to resort to the divin 
ers; the prophet would take his place. 
Supernatural inturmation and guidance 
would be granted to God’s people at every 
emergency. From the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, — The sorcerers and miazgi- 
cians were mostly of foreign origin (Isa. 
2:6). Like unto me — fulfilled in all its 
breadth of meaning only in Christ, who 
aloue in the excsllency oft His ministry and 
work, iu the glory ot His miracles, in His 
familiar and intimate converse with God, 
could be likened to Moses. “And _ this 
place is expounded of Christ alone by God 
himself in the New Testament, Acts 3: 22; 
7:37. See also John 1: 45; 6:14” (Pool). 
** As the crown and embodiment of all that 
the prophets had aspired to be, the Messiah 
alone completely tulfilled this promise, aud 
consequently the Messianic reference is 
erganically one with the primary reter- 
ence” (Prof. A. Harper). 


Woat is,a prophet? Not merely a predictor 
of fature events. In this respect the greatest of 
prophets — Moses, Samuel, Elijah — have buta 
low place among the “ goodly fellowship” (as 
the Je Deum calls it). Nota fore-teller so much 
as a forth-teller — one who fells forth God's mes- 
sages. The Hebrew word (nabi) is derived from 
@ root signifying the bubbling up of a spring. 
and the idea of a propbet is primarily one who 
speaks under an uncontrollable impulse of 
divine inspiration. And we see striking illus- 
trations of this in Balaam, who, much to his 
own vexation, could only speak * that which 
God put in his mouth;” in King Saul, when he 
** prophesied, and did not cease;” and in the 
prophets alluded to by Peter, who were not per- 
mitted to comprehend fully the words they were 
commissioned to utter (1 Pet. 1: 11,12). Some- 
times the prophet had not only to speak, but 
still more,to act (see particularly Deut. 34: 
10-12); in all respects he was the representative 
of Jehovah. When Moses, in the exercise of his 
own prophetical gift, promised Israel that God 
would raise up unto them another prophet, he 
used the word in its largest sense. “ Like unto 
me,” he said ; and whali had he been to the peo- 
ple? Deliverer, Leader, Ruler, Judge, Inter- 
cessor, Teacher, Lawgiver, and also Predictor of 
the Future (Stock). 


16,17. According to all that thou de- 
siredst ...in Horeb — alluding to that 
territying occasion when, at the giving 
of the law, the people, in abject tear, be- 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 


quired and persists until these have been 
removed, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 
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sought that God would cease His visible 
aud audible communications and appoint 
Moses His mediator and spokesman. 


is, Will put my words into his mouth 
_a statement of the highest importance, 
showing that the revelation that came by 
Moses did not exhaust the Divine purpose ; 
that to sucveeding prophets would be 
granted new light to suit the varying con- 
ditions ot God’s people, and exhibiting 
God’s intention that never until the end of 
time should the limit of manifestation be 
reached. Even until the end the Holy 
Spirit will be the guide of faithful men inte 
all truth. Says Prof. Andrew Harper: 
“ As the world grows older, new outlooks, 
new environments, new circumstances, 
continually appear, and they all insist 
upon being dealt with by the cburch. In 
order to deal with them adequately and 
worthily, a faithful church must turn to 
Christ to see what God would have it to do; 
and it Christ be what we take Him to be, 
there will issue from Him a light, unseen 





or unnoticed before, to meet the hitherto 
untelt need.” 


9, Whosoever will not hearken... 
I will require it of him —will punish him 
tor it (see Gen. 9:5; 42:22). The history of 
the Jews during the past eighteen centuries 
is a striking commentary on this threat. 


IV Illustrative 


1. In these latter days, not less than in 
those of old, men need to know Christ 
through living human types of Him. Since 
He has passed out beyond the range of our 
sensual vision, His office needs to be re- 
peated and His wo:k continued by some 
who, in their lesser way, can be mediators 
like Himselt, knowing God and knowing 
men; taking of the things ot God and 
showing them to men ; taking, too, of the 
things of men, the sorrows, the needs and 
the sins of men, and presenting these before 
the throne of the heavenly grace. To such 
intercession is every Christian called by 
Him who says: “ As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you” (Samuel Lane 
Loomis). 


2. We have still a living God and a liv- 
ing church, and a multitarious and wonder- 
tul world to deal with. Interaction of these 
cannot be avoided, nor can it occur without 
new truth being evolved. To have ears 
and not to hear, to have eyes and not to see, 
must be as offensive to God now as it was 
in Old Testament times. Though we have 
now bo inspired prophets to toresee and in- 
terpret, we have in all our churches men 
whose ears are better attuned to the celes- 
tial harmonies than others, whose eyes 
have a keener and surer insight into what 
God the Lord would speak ; and we ought 
to hear them, to see at least whether they 
can make their position good. To reject 
their teaching, only because some element 
or aspect of-it is new, is to deny the guid- 
ing providence of God, to turn our back 
upon the rich stores of instruction which 
the tacts uf history, both secular and reli- 
gious, are fitted to impart. That can never 
be Christian duty. Even if it were possible, 
it would be tutile. The light will be re- 
ceived by the younger, tresher and less 
stereotyped natures in all the churches ; 
and those who refuse it, in holding obsti- 
nately and with exclusive devotion to what 
they have, will find it shrink and shrivel in 
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their hand. Doubtless new teaching 
will come to us in ways congruous to the 
completed revelation of our Redeeming 
God ; but it will come; and it should be 
welcomed as gladly as the teaching of the 
prophets was welcomed by taithful men in 
Israel. It it be not, then the Divine threat 
will apply in this case as fully as in the 
other : ‘*‘ Whosoever will not hearken unto 
My words which he shall speak in My 
name, I will require it of him” (Prof. A. 
Harper). 





Ineligible 


MAN of upright lite was invited by 
A his pastor to unite with the church. 
His tamily were members in it. He usu- 
ally attended its services, liked its minis- 
ter and enjoyed its associations. But he 
shrank from making a public confession 
ot discipleship ot Christ. He was past 
middle age, held a public office, and his 
counsel was often sought by young men. 
To take this step seemed to him an admis- 
sion that he had made a grave mistake. 
It he ought to unite with the church, then 
he ought to have done it long ago. 

One day he dropped a hint to his pastor, 
who was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Congregational Club, that he 
would like to join that organization. His 
pastor soon after sent him a note express- 
ing regret that he could not present his 
name because be was ineligible, member- 
ship in the club being limited to members 
of churches. 

Not long after, this gentleman presented 
himself as a candidate and was received by 
the church into membership. It was some 
time before he told why, at that late date 
in his lite, he had resolved to take this 
stand. He said that the word “ ineligible” 
kept coming into his mind. He was 
prompted to give a word of warning toa 
young man yielding to temptation, a sug- 
gestion ot counsel to another who was hes- 
itating about an important choice; but he 
could not escape a kind of subconscious 
convietion that his words would not have 
due weight because he was ineligible. One 
night he dreamed that he died and came up 
to heaven’s gate. He was heartily wel- 
comed there and felt already at home, 
when the attendant angel asked him to 
wait a moment while the records were ex- 
amined. The angel soon returned with a de- 
pressed look and said, **‘ We are very sorry 
not to receive you, but you are ineligible.” 
The reproving word pursued him till he 
fled trom it into the fellowship of the 
church. 











The change in his life was marked trom 


the day when he was baptized and entered 
into the covenant. He said he had thought 
of this actasa kind of humiliation. Now 
he spoke of it joyfully. He had been a 
member of the finance committee of the 
parish and had taken an active interest in 
its affairs. Now he took up the work of the 
church with solicitous care. He soon had a 
Bible class of young men. His voice be- 
came familiar in the prayer-meeting, where 
he frankly spoke of his own experiences 
and prayed with interpreting sense of the 
needs of others as well as his own. His 
mind was active in making and in further- 
ing new plans to interest the community 
in spiritual lite and service. 

This man has passed in reality into 
heaven’s gate now, and we believe without 
misgivings on his part or questionings by 
those who received him there. We do not 
mean to say that he would ndt have been 
eligible it he had not joined che church. He 
had believed in Jesus Christ all his lite, but 
his confidence in his own high purpose, his 
influence, usefulness and happiness were 
greatly augmented in his later years by 
thatstep. All who knew him sawit. Oth- 
ers followed in his footsteps. Many a 
young life was made stronger and holier 
because of what he became in entering into 
fellowship with behevers. 

There are many men and women who 
believe in Christ’s teachings and worship 
God in His spirit, but whose influence lacks 
more than they know because they do not 
coniess Him openly. For this reason, while 
important opportunities to do good eall tor 
them, they are ineligible. They would 
bless others and themselves if they would 
do without further delay what they ought 
to do and become eligible.— Congregational- 
ast. 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney com- 
plaint, catarrh and general debility are cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilia, 





President Roosevelt to Visit Worcester Agri- 
cultural Fair, Sept. 2. Boston & Albany 
Makes Special Rates. 


It is announced that arrangements have been 
completed for President Koosevelt to visit 
Worcester Agricultural Fair, Tuesday, Sept. 2. 
He will arrive at Fair Grounds at 12.45 p. mw. 
Racing, fine exhibits, etc., promise to make 
this occasion the greatest event of the season. 
The Boston & Albany R. &. has put in a line of 
reduced rates from all points within the State, 
aod rate from Bostop including admission to 
Fair Grounds will be only $1.60. The fast ex- 
press train service of the Boston & Albany pro- 
vides ample accommodation for all who can 
take advantage of this occasion. Excursion 
tickets will be good to return Sept. 3. 
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The Sighing Beach 


Homeward bound, or at least home- 
ward looking, are whole families. Hun- 
dreds of them turn their faces in that in- 
viting direction. Little tin pails and 
shovels have been gathered up or thrown 
to the waves afterthe summer’s service. 
Boat and fishing tackle are laid aside. 
Fond associations are broken up. Child- 
ish glee and youthful laughter such as 
belong to the seaside cease. The beach is 
deserted for factory, sture, shop, home 
and school. Abandoned beach! How it 
sobs and sighs in its loneliness ! Could it 
know how much wholesome pleasure and 
invigorating vitality it has contributed to 
multitudes of weary ones, it would lift up 
a voice of thankfulness. 


Vacation Inventory 


Blessed are those whose vacation season 
has toned them up morally and spiritually 
as well as physically. This result, bow- 
ever, is not very often realized. The let- 
ting down and relaxation of the bodily 
powers are easily attended by a loosening 
of high purpose and strenuous desire. 
After vacation nearly all churches, a ma- 
jority of whose members favor themselves 
with a few weeks’ cessation from ordinary 
duties in the summer, find it difficult to 
get all the forces into line for earnest work 
in the early fall. Each autumn is a new 
beginning. It is unfortunate that so 
much of the pastor’s accumulated energy 
has to be expended in getting the ecclesi- 
astical wheels started again. Epworth- 
ians, by extra exertion aud wise enthusi- 
asm rightly applied, might do much 
toward putting the entire church into vig- 
orous working order promptly. 


Stupendous Demands 


This is not stating the case too strongly. 
The demands upon the Christian church 
were never greater than they will be dur- 
ing the next few months. Almost un- 
avoidable dissipation of churchly influ- 
ence follows the summer season. Busi- 
ness, politics, opening of schools and col- 
leges, pleasure plans for fall and winter, 
etrikes, high prices, and exciting news 
from all parts of the world, combine to 
crowd Christian work out of sight. Care- 
ful observers of the trend toward worldli- 
ness cannot fail to see the necessity of un- 
usual earnestness in the cause of Christ. 
Every true Leaguer should see to it soon 
that he is girded anew for the struggle. 
Self and ease must be set aside for a fresh 
surrender to God and a firmer grasp of the 
spiritual weapons which always bring 
victory when courageously and skillfully 
used. Read and sing again Waterbury’s 
martial hymn (566 in our Hymnal): 


** Soldiers of the cross, arise ! 
Lo! your Leader from the skies 
Waves before you glory’s prize, 
The prize of victory.” 


A Misnomer 


Labor Day ! For many toilers this is a 
bit of extra vacation, coming as it does on 
the first Monday of September, which 
happens this year to be the first day of the 


month. We are scarcely settled again 
from the extended outing and have barely 
fitted the harness of ordinary duty to our 
backs when another little breathing-spell 
is granted. True, itisonly one day, but 
it is somewhat like a beautiful sunset 
which we thought*was all over, when the 
liftiog of a cloud from the horizon lets 
loose another blaze of splendor, Labor 
Day, however, is especially welcome to 
the large class of people who have been 
denied any continued respite from toil. 
These breathing-spells are not only a boon 
of pleasure, but slmost a necessity in our 
intense American life. 


The Bars Down 


For several weeks multitudes of Chris- 
tian people have been living with the bars 
down. Things have been free and easy 
with them to come and go as they liked. 
They have taken on the spirit of their sur- 
roundings and have glided along easily 
with the popular current. Now all this 
is changed. Such rules and regulations 
as are deemed essential to the orderly 
guiding of life assert themselves. Regu- 
lar hours must be observed. The exac- 
tions of recognized obligations require 
them to square up their methods, The 
strenuous life confronts them. How shall 
they meet these demands? The answer 
to this pointed question, right or wrong, 
will mean success or failure. 


The Empty Ship 


How many school-houses all over our 
land have been remodeied and modern- 
ized and mude more convenient as well as 
more inviting this summer! How many 
more have been thoroughly renovated and 
recalcimined ! To enter them is to be re- 
minded anew of the sweetness of cleanli- 
ness. The grounds, too, have been beau- 
tifully cared for. The janitor stands with- 
in, newly clad, and affirms that all things 
are ready. He awaits with cheery antici- 
pation the quick, light footfalls and sweet 
voices which are soon to make music 
where silence now reigns. Should our 
public school system cost three times its 
present figures, it would still be a paying 
investment. 


The Bell that Rules 


What bell in all the world controis so 
many lives asthe school bell? Not only 
do thousands of teachers and tens of thou- 
sands of children and youth answer its 
eall without delay, but homes without 
number are regulated by its sound. 
Household clocks are set by it, family 
meals are adjusted to its hours, and even 
business feels ics influence. In _ fact, 
nearly all departments of activity have a 
new impulse given them by the school 
bell’s ring. Under its sway the future’s 
grand men and noble-hearted women are 
being made. 


Anxious Bells 


Have our church bells as much power 
over communities as they once had? Do 
they awaken in our hearts those holy, 
solemn and heavenly aspirations and de- 
sires and emotions which thrilled the 


D. D. 


hearts of our fathers as they listened ty 
their call to the house of God? [f 
church bells had souls, we might easily 
believe that they were affected today by a 
special anxiety for the cause they repre- 
sent. Desecrated Sundays would distress 
them. They would feel disgraced ly the 
crowds who pay no attention to their 
sounds as they hasten away to some holi- 
day dissipation when they ought to be 
keeping His day holy. Professed Chris- 
tians who lazily neglect public worship 
and other religious meetings held on Sun- 
day would prove a source of grief. A 
certain sense of injury would be experi- 
enced at the indifference of those who 
live under the church bell’s sacred invi- 
tation-tones, but habitually turn a deaf 
ear to these divine appexls. These 
anxious bells from thousands of belfries 
ring the approbation of some and the con- 
demnatiou of others. 


A Clarion Call 


Many living churches will answer with 
prumptness and vigor. Rally Sunday 
has become an increasing necessity, owing 
to lengthened vacations. Some such spe- 
cial effort as this seems essential in order 
to re-enlist the workers and bring into line 
once more those who always need a little 
prodding. A well-conducted, duly-adver- 
tised Rally Day will accomplish more 
toward interesting anew the Sunday- 
svhool, League and church, than will a 
month of ordinary services. This is a 
confession of deplorable weakness, but it 
must be recognized by practical managers 
of church interests. Let the day be filled 
with heartful greetings, inspiring music, 
helpful preaching, and much of that 
Christian optimism which cannot fail to 
impart courage, cheer and hope. 


The ‘* Look Up”’ Society 


The first half of our League motto is 
especially applicable to Rally Sunday. 
Its Godward side shouki never be neglect- 
ed. But now its manward side needs to 
be worked earnestly. Leaguers and oth- 
ers will have to be “ looked up.” Of 
course those who read these lines will re- 
quire no urging to duty’s performance, but 
you will allow the suggestion that no one 
within your natural district of effort will 
be neglected. A kind word or friendly 
note to those who are liable to ‘‘ forget ”’ 
may be of much service in bringing out 
all who ought to be present. 


Sugar Did It 


At a shore resort during a Suuday-schoo! 
excursion three ministers stood watching 
a horse that seemed very intelligent. Be- 
ing told to open a money drawer and take 
out pieces of coin —a nickel, a dollar, a 
dime — he obeyed each time without mis- 
take. After each performance his keeper 
gave him a lump of sugar. One brother, 


seeing this, remarked, ‘‘ The sugar did it.’’ 

No doubt it had much to do with keep- 
ing the horse good-natured and responsive 
to his master’s will. [Is there not here a 
valuable lesson for those who have any- 
thing to do with managing and guidirg 
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young people? Mr. Hammond’s admi- 
rable work on ‘‘ Dog Training ”’ says to 
dog-trainers : ‘‘ You must keep perfectly 
cool, and must suffer no sign to escape of 
any apger or impatience ; for if you can- 
not control your temper, you are not the 
one to train a dog.’’ Recently this writer 
has noticed people who are cross and surly 
when a pleasant manner and a cheery 
spirit would have been so much better for 
all concerned. Blessings upon those who 
know how and when to give the sugar of 
a gentle and kindly nature ! 


The Fore-Look 


‘‘ It is the early bird that catches the 
worm.’’ A homely old adage is this, and 
yet very suggestive. How much is lost 
in church endeavor by being just a little 
too late! It is so easy for Sunday-school 
and League workers and other church 
organizations to allow several valuable 
weeks 1n the fall to slip away before any 
decisive plans are laid for capturing ad- 
vantageous positions so essential to a 
successful prosecution of the coming cam- 
paign. Jesus once said, ‘‘ The children of 
this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” If Christians 
would be as keen, alert, foresighted, enter- 
prising, as men of the world are in carry- 
ing forward their secular schemes, they 
could soon capture the world for Christ. 
Why not make your League hum with 
well-directed speed this approaching work- 
season ? Whence the power? There is 
only one Source. It is He. Have Him 
in His fullness. All power is His, and 
also the wisdom to apply it just where it 
can accomplish the grandest results. 


Hearts in Hands 


As our churches enter anew upon their 
splendid mission, would it not be well to 
place fresh emphasis upon extending a 
cordial welcome to all who attend the 
various meetings? This is one of the very 
simple devices that is difficult to overdo. 
While so-called outsiders and strangers 
appreciate it more than we imagine, it is 
not lost upon regular attendants. No or- 
dinary mortal, unless exceedingly cold 
and distant, objects to being warmly 
greeted. This being true, should not 
Christian people set aside artificial forms 
and extend hearty greetings to all as chil- 
dren of the same Heavenly Father in His 
own courts? Sticklers for propriety may 
refuse to speak to a stranger without an 
introduction, but in the Lord’s house this 
usual law of society may be honored 
more in the breach than in its rigid ob- 
servance. Probably your chapter could 
scarcely render any better service to the 
ehurch this year than by resolving itself 
into a committee for greeting the aged, 
the or, the stranger, and everybody. 
Even the pastor enjoys being kindly and 
cordially met by his people. ‘This should 
not be a formal, perfunctory service. 
Hands with unselfish hearts in them are 
essential here. 


illuminated Influence 


One of the most attractive pictures at 
the Columbian Exposition was the paint- 
ing of a blacksmith shop. The central 
figure was that of a boy whose face was 
brilliantly lighted up by the glow of a forge 
out of sight. The painter was a practical 
idealist. To the beholder he disclosed » 





great thought in that illuminated face. To 
the student it speaks of a noble purpose 
brightening a life. This purpose may be 
hidden, but its effect in beautifying a life 
glows with a radiance that is the chief at- 
traction, not only of the environment, but 
of the life itself. The unseen furge lighted 
the whole shop as well as the face of the 
working boy. Leta truly lofty purpose — 
a purpose devoid of selfishness — actuate 
the local chapter, and it will uot only il- 
lumine that chapter itself, but it will aid 
in lighting up the entire church and com- 
munity. Epworthians, aim high, not 
only for yourselves personally, but also 
for the League whose hunor and useful- 
ness are entrusted to you. 


Stand the Racket 


Pluck, grit, fortitude, are indispensable 
requisites to victory ic Christian warfare 
as truly asin national struggles, In ‘A 
Prisoner Among the Filipinos,’ Lieut. 
Commander Gillmore tells the thrilling 
story of a young soldier’s heroism. He 
says: ‘There was blood ou men, oars, 
swords, guns.’”’ Having only a revolver 
himself, be grasped a rifle dropped by one 
who had just been killed. I[t had been 
hit on the lock and the clip was crushed 
in. Seeing this, Venville, one of the ap- 
prentice boys on the boat, undertook to 
fix it. They were still under fire, with 
missiles flying about them. While doing 
his best to repair the gun, a bullet went 
through whe flesh of his neck. Without 
relaxing his effort ou the rifle, young 
Venville said: ‘* Lieut. Gi'lmore, I am 
shot.’’ A second ball plowed through his 
breast and came out at his armpit. Still 
sticking to his task, he remarked calmly : 
‘*f am hit again, Commander.’’ Pulling 
away at the jammed clip, another bullet 
cut a shallow furrow along the left side of 
his head. Wiping the blood from his 
face with his coat-sleeve, he quietly ob- 
served : ‘‘ Mr. Gillmore, they have hit me 
again.’’ Soon a fierce ball crashed into 
his ankle, inflicting a most painful 
wound, At this a slight quiver was 
noticeable in the boy’s voice as he suid : 
‘* Lieut. Gillmore, [ am hit once more, but 
I have fixed the gun, sir.’’ Only seven- 
teen years old was this American lad, and 
never under fire before. We need moral 
heroes among our young people as brave 
as Venville. Some one says: ‘‘ A man 
who will live earnestly must stand the 
racket,’’ 


President Roosevelt Hits Centre 


How grand it is to have an honest, sen- 
sible, practical Christian man at the head 
of our great Republic! Recently, in ad- 
dressing the New Jersey militia, President 
Roosevelt wisely said : ‘‘ A man is of use 
as a national guardsman for just exactly 
the same reason that he is of use as a citi- 
ven, and that is if he sets to work with 
his whole heart to do his duty for the 
time being. ...If you are content to 
go through life waiting for a chance to be 
a hero, you may wait, and the chance 
may not come.’’ Hear him again: ‘‘ The 
way to bea good citizen is to do well the 
ordinary, every-day, humdrum work that 
comes to citizenship. ... Do your duty 
day by lay, the common, ordinary duties, 
which, when done. make in their sum the 
citizenship of the nation.’”’ How closely 
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and beautifully do these observations ap- 
ply to the Christian worker! He who is 
faithful in that which is least can be de- 
pended upon in great emergencies. It is 
unspeakably important to be reliable in 
doing the little every-day duties of the 
follower of Christ. 


Under Martial Music’s Spell 


A woman hastening to the window to 
see the soldiers marching past to the stir- 
ring tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ ex- 
claimed: ‘If I were a mau I should be 
a soldier myselt. I know I could shoot if 
they kept the band playing all the time.”’ 
How many Christian soldiers are like 
that woman! They are ready for some 
vigorous action if only exhilarated and 
spurred on by some exciting conditions, 
In the months before us we may not have 
the inspiration of cheering bands of mu- 
sic. Your church may not have even a 
drum and fife. What of it? It is far 
nobler to go forth and struggle with spir- 
itual opposition when everything is quiet 
anc no shouting applause is heard — just 
the silent approbation of an approving 
conscience and the assurance of God’s 
smile. 


Out of Sorts 


| Pleasant Way to Drive Away Biues 


A food that will bring back health and 
rosy cheeks to the sick as well as please 
the palate of the healthy is a pretty good 
food to know about. A lady in Minneap- 
olis says: ‘lam such an enthusiast upon 
the subject of Grape-Nuts that [ want to 
state a few instances of its value that have 
come under my personal experience : 

‘* [ was taken ill with a serious stomach 
trouble, 8 ill that the slightest movement 
caused me pain, and could take nothing 
into my stomach, or retain even medicine 
or water. I had been two days without 
nourishment when my husband suggested 
trying Grape- Nuts, 

“The nurse prepared some with warm 
water, sugar and cream, and I took it hes- 
itatingly at first until [ tound it caused me 
no pain, and for ten days [ took no other 
nourishment. The doctor was surprised at 
my improvement, and did not resent my 
attributing the speedy cure to the virtaes 
of Grape Nuts. Hesaid he had a case on 
record of a teething baby who grew rosy 
and fat on the same diet. 

“*Grape-Nuts is so dainty and delicious 
that it appeals to the whole household, and 
when either husband or I feel genorally 
‘out ofsorts’ we try confining ourselves 
exclusively to the food tor a day or two 
with the happiest results. 

“Wor a year I have had tor a neighbor a 
delicate girl —av epileptic. When I first 
knew her she was a mere shadow, weigh- 
ing 70 lbs. and subject to fearful attacks, 
having as hany as twelve and sixteen con- 
vulsions ina day. At such times she took 
no nourishment whatever. She had never 
tried Grape- Nuts, and as any food seemed 
to increase her trouble at such times it was 
with difficulty I pe:suaded her two try it. 
But I told her of my experience, and in- 
duced her to try a few spoonfuls. 

“The taste delighted her, and ever since 
she has made it her chie! article of diet. 
The result has been wonderful ; her im- 
provement is the subject of remark with all 
who know her. The attacks are less fre- 
quent and violent and she has gained 
twenty pounds since last November, and 
her family attribute her improvement svle- 
ly to Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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August 27, 1902. 


League Prayer Meeting Topics for September 


REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


September 7 — Factors Necessary to the 
Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 


eration. Isa. 40: 29-31; Acts 1: 4-8; 
Luke 10: 2; Prov, 29: 18. (Read Mott, 
chap. 8.) 
DAILY READINGS 
Monday. Impossibilities, Mark 10: 23 27. 
Tuesday. All the earth. Isa, 43:17. — 
Wednesday. God's eyes, 2 Chron, 16: 7-9. 
Thursday. For our brethren, Josh.1: 12-18. 
Friday. A pressing work. Neh. 6: 19 s 
Saturday. The secret of success. John 12: 23-26. 


FACTORS NEEDED IN HEATHEN LANDS 


1. Increased numbers of trained men 
and women who are deeply imbued with 
the missionary passion tor the world’s 
early salvation, are demanded for all kinds 
of mission work. Medical missions, edu- 
eational effort, distributing literature, and, 
above all, winsome but intensely spiritual 
evangelistic influences constantly exertec, 
are called tor. Take an illustration: In 
the non-Christian world there is only one 
medical missionary to every tourteen hun- 
dred thousand people. What is one among 


so many? More must be sent. 
2. Heavy reintorcements of qualified 
helpers trom the native ranks. Ten of 


these to one from the home church is the 
proportion that Mr. Mott thinks is re- 
quired. These native workers have many 
substantial advantages over toreigners: 
They understand their own people more 
pertectly, know what appeals to them most 
strongly, and can enter into their feelings, 
hopes and tears, sorrows and joys, more 
easily. It is affirmed that “no extensive 
field has ever been thoroughly evangelized 
but by its own sons. This seems to be 
God’s method.:’ 


3. Not only must the number of trained 
native helpers be increascd, but from the 
rank and file of native converts more vol- 
unteers are needed. Never should they be 
allowed to settle down into the enervating 
idea that winning souls to Christ rests 
chiefly with professional workers. At 
home and abroad we need the habit of 
Christians in apostolic days, who were 
filled with a passion to make Christ known 
to everybody. Great emphasis should be 
placed upon the Christian nurture of native 
children; for the child may become an ef- 
fectual evangelizing force in leading 
parents to the Saviour. 


4. Another potent factor in the solution 
of this problem is the deepened conviction, 
in the minds and hearts of both foreign 
and native leaders, that it is not only our 
privilege, but our duty, to see that all peo- 
ple have the Gospel in this generation. 


FACTORS REQUIRED AT HOME 


l. The real weight of this stupendous 
obligation to give Christ to every human 
being rests down upon the Christians of 
Christian communities. Those, who have 
had the Gospel longest, and have enjoyed 
its blessings most bountifully, are most 
strongly bound to pass it on to those who 
have it not. 


2. The pressing necessity that all 
ehurches should be deeply missionary in 
spirit and practice, cannot be questioned. 
And yet how pitiably weak, at this point, 
are the overwhelming majority of local 
eburches! This weakness arises largely 
from ignorance of the subject. How 
meagre is the information possessed by the 
average Christian concerning mission- 
fields! And, worse than this, how difficult 
it is to interest them in this cause! A wide- 
spread revival of relish for missionary lit- 
erature is loudly demanded. 


3. A new sense of stewardship must 
come into Christian experience. Nothing 
is more vital to practical results than this. 
The effort of our League to induce the 
practice of proportionate giving is in the 
right direction. If all Epworthians would 
begin and continue to give at least as faira 
part of their income as is suggested by the 
most aggressive Christians of our day, it 
would revolutionize missionary work and 
send it torward with a tremendous im- 
petus. 


4. In this same connection economy in 
expenditures tor personal indulgences 
must be inculecated. Extravagant and lux- 
urious living over agaiust small and penu- 
rious giving makes a showing that is tar 
from creditable. 


5. Much more prayer tor missions is 
needed. The history of missions is a his- 
tory of prayer. ‘ Prayer is the only power 
tbat will influence God’s people to give 
with purity of motive and with real sacri- 
fice of selt.”” *‘The chureb has not yet 
touched the fringe of the possibilities ot 
intercessory prayer.” Robert E. Speer 
says: ‘* Deeper than the need tor men; 
deeper far than the need tor money; aye, 
deep at the bottom of our spiritless lite, 
is the need for the forgotten secret of pre- 
vailing, world-wide prayer.” 


KEY-MEN 


It is conceded by all, and almost fiercely 
urged by missionary leaders, that pastors 
hold the key to the situation. This places 
upon us a mountain-weight of responsi- 
bility. Weshrink trom the burdened posi- 
tion, but providentially we are crowded 
into it and dare not iorce ourselves out. 
it possible that the work is lagging and 
partially failing through our apathy? 
May God stir us to such a sense of personal 
obligation that Christ will not be disap- 
pointed in us as the leaders of His host ! 


Is 





September 14 — Delight in God’s House. 
Psa. 84: 1-4; Psa. 100: 1-5. 


DAILY READINGS 


pent. The Head of the church. Col, 1: 16- 


Tuesday. The glory of the church, Isa, 62: 1-7, 
Wednesday. The task of the church. Rom. 15: 
1-6, 


Thursday. A united church. John 17: 11-23, 

Friday. A purified church. Matt. 18: 15-18, 

taturday. Atriumphantchurch., Rev. 21 : t-7, 

‘‘The tabernacle of God is with men.” 
Strange that He should delight in dwell- 
ing with them! But He does. God’s 
house! What a gracious place! How it 
has ever been erected by painstaking toil 
with the self-sacrifices of earnest men and 
women! What sermons have sounded 
from its pulpits! What prayers have 
ascended from its altars! What anthems 
have been chanted! What volumes of 
praise have arisen from millions of hearts 
overflowing with gratitude! What burn- 
ing tears of contrition have here fallen ! 
There are some things that the noble 
heart cannot let die. Many of these are 
associated with God’s earthly courts. 
Therefore hallowed be the place of wor- 
ship. With joyous gratitude let us enter 
its portals. With generous gifts let us 
sustain its activities. Then will our lives 
exclaim, ‘‘ How amiable are Thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of Hosts!”’ 


ITS HISTORY 


May we not say it had its origin when 
Abel erected the first altar otf sacrifice? 


Was not Abraham’s altar another expres- 
sion ot this deep human need ot a meeting- 
place with Jehovah? The tabernacle in 
the wilderness was the same thought com- 
pleted into significant torm. At times in 
our world’s history the church has seemed 
almost obliterated. Once it was bidden 
away in the Catacombs. Later it was hon- 
ored by the imperial throne ot Rome. To- 
day it is like the stone cut out of the moun- 
tain, filling the ea:th with its presence and 
benediction. 
SPARROW CHIRPINGS 

Some stately buildings which rise in lotty 
grandeur are intended chiefly for the ma- 
ture and those advanced in years. Not so 
with the church. While those under the 
weight of age and those in their prime 
find here the most helpful associations, 
yet, withal, the church is calculated to 
nourish and bless our children. The 
Psalmist says the swallow and sparrow 
have here tound a nest tor their young. 
They themselves might exist elsewhere, 
but for the birdlings they must havea shel- 
tered place. May they not teach us to 
make a place in the cburch tor our precious 
birdlings ? 


1. Here they will find peculiar safety. Like 
little Samuel’s devout mother, we all should 
desire earnestly that the children shall be 
reared to helpfulness in the church. 

2. Here they will enjoy peculiar freedom. 
The sparrow has been called “the bird of lib- 
erty.” About God's altar she is not afraid of 
bondage, either for herself or for her young. 
In the cburch, family life should be most free 
and unmolested. 


3. The best of company is found in the 
charch. Whatever may be the defects of Chris- 


tian people, they are still the “salt of the 
earth.” 


4. If our children should stray away during 
the critical years of youth and early prime, they 
are likely to be driven back to the old nest by 
some gale of adversity or sorrow. 


5. In more thoughtfal moments they must 
conclude that when they were in the church 
they were enriched by its benefits, educated by 
its truths, and so long as they were faithful to 
its requirements they were safely housed for 
time and eternity. 


SANCTUARY ECHOES 


1. More potent even than the voices of song 
which float out from the churcb and over our 
communities are the streams of wholesome, 
life giving influence perpetually flowing forth 
from God's house. 


2. The church stands a visible, tangible token 
of man’s fatth in God. Every foundation-stone 
of every chapel, meeting-house, and cathedral 
rests down upon this confidence iv the Divine 
Personality, who has revealed Himself as 
worthy of perfect trust. 


8. God's house has brought into requisition 
architecture in its construction, while all the 
fine arts have been utilized in its adornment. 
Solomon’s Temple, St. Peter’s in Rome, and St. 
Paul’s in London, with many other elegant 
houses of worship, testify to man’s appreciation 
of this most valuable of all buildings ever 
erected in any community. 


4. The building of God's house has been 
Sanctioned by Him. More of them are being 
reared today than ever before. Satan and all 
iis minions cannot destroy them. A Red Re- 
publican of 1798 in France said to a peasant of 
La Vendee: “‘ We are going to pull down your 
churches and your steeples and all that brings 
to mind the idea of God.” Calmly spoke the 
good Vendeean : “ Citizen, pull down the stars, 
then.” They could as well do without the stars 


as the churches. But neither could be pulled 
down without God’s permission, 
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Sept. 21 — The Fullness of God — How 
Secured. Eph. 3 : 14-21. 


DAILY READINGS 


Goa in His church. Eph. 1: 15-23. 
God in His book, Jer, 31:31 34. 

God in His children. John 1: 9 16, 
The stature of Christ. Eph. 4:7 16. 
The spirit unmeasured, Jubn 3; 27-36, 

Complete in Him. Col. 2:6 12. 


Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 


STATURE LINES 

1. It is impossible for us to comprehend 
the entire tullness of God. Ot course the 
finite cannot surround the infinite. But we 
may apprehend God and know surely 
something of Him. There are certain lines 
we may follow to the extent o! our limited 
abilities. Creation stands before us as an 
unmistakable evidence uo! His omnipotence, 
** He bath made us and not we ourselves.” 


2. Having been created by Him and in 
His image, and voluntarily talling so far 
beneath His design in our creation, we 
sometimes wonder that He has not cut man 
off trom the earth. That He has borne with 
such a wayward and rebellious race is a 
demonstration of His infinite, exhaustless 
patience. 

5. Such Jong-suffering patience must be 
the outgrowth of His great sympathy with 
us. We know a little about human sym- 
pathy, but this measuring line is very short 
in comparison with infinitude. ‘* Like as 
a father pitieth his children,” 1s the in- 
spired suggestion. Only this is sv small 
compare’ with God’s sy mpatby. 

4. His making us in His own likeness, 
His woudertu) patience, and His fathom- 
less sympathy, have all sprung from His 
goodness. To benefit ghe universe, to in- 
crease the sum total of 4ts real wealth and 
its true blessedness, must bave been His 
design in creation. Now He is doing all He 
can to bring us into co-operation with Him- 
self in achieving the consummation of His 
wise plans. How grand is the end contem- 
plated! Does it not give to life a surpass- 
ing grandeur? Huw long must be the line 
that would measure His goodness! 


5. His omnipresenca is marvelous. 
Think ot Him in the completeness of His 
personality being present everywhere 
every irsisnt. Thought wearies in trying 
to grasp so broadatruth. Faith comes to 
our rescue, and we wisely accept much that 
intellect tails to explain. 


6: His omniscience is another essential 
ot His perfectness. He knows all that can 
be known irom the beginning to the end of 
time, and even reads eternity as an open 
book. From Him “no secrets are hid.” 
Since our knowledge is so limited, our 
brains whirl in striving to imagine the 
boundless extent of His omniscience. 


7. Looking only at these majestic ele- 
ments of Divine perfection, we stand in 
awe of God. So very insignificant are we 
in contrast with Him, it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that we can be of any value to the 
mighty Jehovah. But just here He comes 
to litt up our heads while He points to the 
cross of Calvary. For‘ God so loved” us. 
Loved us? Yes. How glorious! Every 
heart that really knows this must be over- 
joyed. How it leaps and bounds with de- 
light! Praises fill our whole being. Halle- 
lujah to our King! Measure? Did some 
oue ask for aline? We have no use for it 
here. You cannot measure love. But you 
can experience it. Oh, how iaexpressibly 
beautitul! How beautiful to have learned 
tolove God! Beautiful asa heaven itself is 
it to know the love of God. 

CUBITS 

l. It is the teaching of science that no two 
material objects can occupy the same space at 
one and the same time. Is it not equally true 


that sin and righteousness cannot reign su- 
preme in the same heart? Are not God and 
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Satan so utterly antagonistic that one or the 
other must yield the mastery? Surely both 
cannot sili the heart at the same time. Casting 
out self and Satan will insure the incoming full- 
ness enjoined and so much desired by the sin- 
cere child of God. 


2. After admitting Christ in His fullness, then 
Spiritual growth is much like natural growth. 
We take food, feeding by faith upon Him who 
is the bread of life. We exercise our graces by 
performing duty; we digest spiritual food by 
meditation ; and we rest by being at peace. 


%. The growing healthy boy often measures 
himself at the door-casing. As gradually he 
finds himself reaching up a little higher, ne is 
carried away with satisfaction over * how tall” 
he is getting. So may we rejoice when we find 
ourselves rising toward the stature of the full- 
ness of Ubrist. 


THE INVISIBLE YARDSTICK 


First foot. — On a very dark night two persons 
were walking together wben the oue bebird said 
to his companion, “1 shall follow you 80 as to 
be rigbt.’’ He soon feil into a ditch, however, 
and theu accused his leader with having led bim 
astray. Thereupon tue other replied, * You did 
not follow me perfectly,for 1 am not in the 
ditch.”” itis the little deviation from tbe right 
path tbat does the mischief. They who would 
tind God’s fullness must walk in the footsteps of 
the Guide. 


Second foot.—The Aubusson tapestries are 
really woven pictures. The weaver stands be 
biod bis loom with his materials at eitber side, 
and above him the picture which he is to copy. 
Color by color, thread by thread, must be se- 
lected with the greatest possible exactness He 
cannot vary a shade or misplace the finest 
tbread without marring the picture. Before 
and above us we have a Model in all His com- 
pleteness after whom we are to pattern our lives 
exactly. Justin proportion as we approximate 
His likeness will we be filled with ail the full- 
ness of God. , 


Third foot — without which the yard cannot 
be compiete—is the query: * What would 
Jesus do?” Criticise this as we may, it yet 
Stands out as one of the most helpful and prac- 
tical of all questions. We fail to enjoy it be- 
cause it is too exacting. A little fartner on in 
Christianity’s history this questiou will prob- 
ably be an essential part of the yardstick by 
which all Christians will measure their lives. 





September 28 — Cheerful Amid Adver- 
sity. Acts 27 : 22-36. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The face of an angel. Acts 6: 9-15, 
Tuesday. Asileepin prison, Acts 12:1 17. 
Wednesday. Worship and stones. Acts 14: 8 20. 
Thursday. Songs in prisun. Acts 16: 25 34. 
Friday. * Be notafraid.”’ Acts 18; 1-11. 
Saturday. ‘* Be of good cheer.”’ 


The Bible gives detailed accounts of two 
great storms at sea. The one nurrates 
Jonah’s experience, so familiar to all stu- 
dents of Scripture, and the other furnish- 
es the background for our present topic. 
Jonah’s troubles’ were of his own procur- 
ing, and after a time he learned obedience 
out of his afflictions. Paul was on a mis- 
sion divinely assigned him, and cheerfully 
accepted whatever might be the accom- 
paniments along the way. He was sure 
that God knew what was best to order. 
This unofaltering trust gave him calmness 
and even cheerfulness in the raging storm. 
He counted such afflictions only ‘light 
afflictions’’ after all. 


Acts 2%: 1-11. 


INVIGORATING DOSES 


1. Solomon assures us that “ A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine.”’ 


2. Faith is the assurance of things prop- 
erly hoped for. 


8. Nothing right is impossible to him 
who really believes that all things, not ab- 
surd, are possible with God. 


4. We must hold Christ up to the world, 
not ourselves, it we would be courageons 
and cheertul. 


5. As sunshine is the material source of 
nearly all power in the physical world, so 
is good cheer an essential element of most 
efficient effort in great undertakings for 
humanity. — 


6. Cheerfulness is conducive to self-reli- 
ance, and self-reliance is a most impor- 
tant forvein all retormatory work. 
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7. Where cheerfulness based on trust 
exists, self sacrifice is instinctive. It is this 
trait that makes heroism attractive. 


CHEERFUL TONIC 


French scientists have been considering the 
question of cheerfulness as a means of curirg 
disease. They advance some very novel views 
of mirth as a therapeutic. The case of Lord 
Lanesborough was cited. He was a victim of 
the gout. When he found pains coming on he 
would give himself to merriment, and thereby 
greatly lighten an attack when he did not en- 
tirely avert it. 


Adverse conditions every life has, but ob, how 
grand to make one’s way turough the years 
with bead erect and a word of cheer for 
others atevery turn! A delegate at a conven- 
tion being asked what his business was, re- 
plied: “I am a cheer-up o-dist.”’ 


A noble missionary in Turkey taught her 
children to look on the biight side, saying to 
them, * If there is no bright side, polish up the 
dark side till it is bright.” 


The Chinese have a proverb that we may all 
beed sometimes to advantage. It is to the effect 
that “ You cannot prevent the birds of sad- 
ness from fiying over your heads, but you can 
prevent them from building nests in your 
hair.’’ 


The continual flow of cheerful spirits will after 
a time furm for one the habit of spontaneously 
finding some delight in every condition of life, 
no matter how adverse. A lady wishing to pur- 
chase a certain kind of pine boards visited a 
lumber office for that purpose. It chanced that 


the lumber yard was near a foul-s melling river. 
The gentleman in charge hesitated to invite her 
into the yard because of this. But as she was 
desirous of making her own selection, he 
granted ber permission. Perceiving the situa- 
tion, the lady said: “ How good the pine boards 
smell!” * Pine boards!" exclaimed the geatle- 
man, ** just smell this foul river.”’ “ No, thank 
you,” she replied, prettily. “1 prefer to smell 
tue pine boards.” S»in every experience of life 
we cun take whichever we prefer — »sometaing 
pleasing or something disagreeable. 


Fali River, Mass. 





| THE LANDLADY’S SON 
Set Right by a Boarder 


Most people are creatures of habit. The 
person who thinks he cannot get along 
without his morning drink of coffve is 
pretty hard to convince unless he is treated 
as Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of Portland, Ore., 
treated her landlady’s son. She says: 
“ Having suffered with stomach trouble tor 
several vears I determined to discontinue 
the use of coffee and try Postum Food Cot- 
fee. 

“TI caretally tollowed directions for mak- 
ing, and the result was a beverage very 
pleasing to the taste. I induced my hus- 
band to give it a trial, and soon noticed the 
improvement. He complained ot ‘heart 
trouble,’ but as he drank coffee I telt sure 
that this was the cause. It proved to be so, 
tor after having used Postum tor a short 
time his ‘heart trouble’ completely disap- 
peared. 

‘Last year we went East, and while 
there boarded with a private family. Our 
landlady complained of sleeplessness, and 
her son of obstinate stomach trouble. It 
was a plain case of coffee poisoning in both. 
Knowing what Pustum had done tor me I 
advised a trial, but the son declared he 
wanted none of that‘ weak, watery stuff.’ 
Well, I had been making Puostum Coftee 
for myselt and husband, and next morning 
I offered him a cupand he drank it, not 
knowing what it was. ‘ Well,’ I said,‘ you 
seem to like Postum, after all.’ ‘What!’ he 
exclaimed,‘ that was not Postum; why, that 
tasted fine. Motber, it you learn to make 
it like this, l will always drink it.’ The 
next morning she watched me, and I ex- 
plained the importance ot allowing it to 
boil long enough. After that we all drank 
it regularly, and our landlady and her son 
soon began to get well. They continued 
its use atter we returned hone, and recent- 
ly wrote metkat they are improving daily.’’ 
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THOUGHTS IN A WOOD 
F. L. CHAPMAN. 


Deep in a wood I stray. No jarring noise 

Ot vulgar revelry, or boisterous mirth, 

Or busy commerce, falls upon mine ear. 

A resttul quiet all the air pervades, 

Which seems to soothe my weary mind, 
and lull 

To sleep the doubts and fears that long 
have chased 

Each other through the chambers of my 
thought. 

Tis quiet here, and yet not silent, for 

Around me are the sounds that Nature 
weaves 

Into the web of her glad harmony. 

The murmuring rivulet at my feet — 

Sings me a lullaby; and notes of praise— 

From care-tree birds in leaty bower ring 
out, 

And upward soaring swiftly float away 

To Him who marks the twittering spar- 
row’s tall. 

Ah! praise like this must put to blushing 
shame 

The straius of many a templhe’s godless 


choir, 
Who tor a stipend — them that hark, 
But worship not save by uplifted voice,: 
Whose richest tones and most artistic trills 
Soar not beyond the vaulted roof o’erhead, 
But echo back and sinking die away. 


Around me prone lie many wasting forms 

That proudly stood erect in years ogo by. 

They speak of death as in their half-dug 
graves 

They slowly are consumed. They giants 
were 

When standing, towering far above the 
height 

Of present growth, and in their strength 
could mock 

The wildest rage of howling winds that 
strove 

To make them humbly bow their haughty 
heads. 

They tougher grew, nor wind, nor storm 


alone 
Could lay them low ; but in an evil day, 
Alas! alas! within their very cores 
Some fell and subtle influence had found 
A hold and there maintained its blighting 
grip; 
And eating deep into the vital parts 
Had sapped the vigor of more youthful 


days 
And leit them tottering tor the final shock. 


How many pride themselves that man- 
oa i = ae a 

Without a to any higher power — 

Can pense ced bafiie adverse winds that 
blow 

O’er field ot finance, or the road to fame, 

Or broad plateau where glitter in the sun 

The lotty towers of high morality. 

They stand and mock at hurricanes that 
strive 

To sweep them onward toward the dark 
abyss 

Where unkept vows and high resolves — 
now dead — 

With ruined hopes and toils of others lie 

Enshrouded in a pall ot black despair. 

Well do they stand and long, perhaps, and 


grow 

In worldly strength and wisdom till there 
comes 

A time when pride, or envy, or some un- 
chaste thought 

Seizes and holds the fibre of the heart. 

Then where thy boasted strength,O man? 


alas ! 
Decay is at thy vitals, and thy power 
Is waning fast ; nor canst thou long remain 
Erect. The vigorous days of youth are 
one, 
And Sow amain the whirlwind hither 


sweeps 
To catch thy blighted form and lay it low. 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 





A Vacation Prayer 


GOD, who hast given us hours of ease 

and recreation in the midst of labor, 
and rest along the way of pilgrimage, we 
thank Thee tor Thy tatherly care in even 
these our lesser needs. Help us to use our 
relaxation with quiet and cheertul hearts, 
gaining the best trom pleasure as we strive 
to make the most of work. Help us to 
choose wisely, that our amusements may 
not cause us to cffend against Thy law ol 
charity. May we never be so much ab- 
sorbed in life’s diversions that the thought 
of Thee sball come as interruption to our 
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joy, or that we shall cease to love our 
neighbor as ourself. And may all release 
from work prepare us to return to it with 
alertand strengthened power of attention 
and accomplishment. Amen ! —Congrega- 
tionalist. 





“ THE SECOND BLESSING ”’ 
REV. ©. H. STACKPOLE. 


HE Methodist Times (London) in a re- 
cent issue gives its readers some re- 
freshing advice pertaining to ‘‘ the second 
blessing properly so called.’’ The editorial 
is so ringing, so discriminating, and so per- 
tinent to the situation in these regions, that 
we subjoin a briet extract : 


“ What dogo many of our Methodist teachers 
and pe»ple mean when they speak of ‘the sec- 
ond blessing?’ The expression is open to mis- 
conception, but itis justified both by the prose 
of John Wesley and by the poetry of Charles 
Wesley. It emphasizes the most important 
and characteristic feature of Methodist experi- 
ence. Itdraws unmistakable attention to the 
truth which John Wesley believed it is our spe- 
cial vocation to preach..... Entire sanctifica- 
tion may beimplicitin tbe new birth and de- 
pendent upon it, but it is not explicit or defi- 
nitely realized. Most of us at the time of our re- 
generation are so preoccupied with a desire to 
be delivered trom the punishment and the 
power of sin,that we do not at once realize 
what is involvedin the Christian life, what is 
meant bya reaily Christian, that is to say,a 
Christlike, life. Allthat dawns upon us later. 
There is clearly room and need fora ‘ second 
blessing’ as the result of a deliberate decixion 
to‘ sell ali’ we have and to ‘follow’ Christ. 
Millions of devout souls can testify to the reality 
of this fact, and this is one of those cases in which 
‘tbe heart makes the theologian.’ 

‘It has always seemed to us that _he distinctive 
note, the differentia of the precise Methodist 
doctrine, is the fact that entire sanctification, as 
we understand it, isalways the result of faith, 
and therefore necessarily, whether consciously 
or not, instantaneous. A very common mis- 
take is toconfound maturity of Christian char- 
acter with ‘ entire sanctification.’ 

* Any one who confounds the definite instan- 
taneous act of faith by which we ‘abide in 
Christ’ with eadless growth in grace is nota 
Wesleyan Methodist. Growth in grace will 
never cease. Weshall grow more and more 
like Christ forever and ever, all through eter- 
nity. But if we accept‘the second blessing’ 
by faith, we shall grow more rapidly, more 
healthily, more fruitfully than ever. We 
greatly fearthat many,even of our ministers, 
local preachers, and class-leaders, are in a state 
of mental confusion on this subject, and ina 
majority of cases mental confusion is a fatal 
obstacle to definite experience or edifying 
teaching. We cannot resume the Wesley 
teaching too definitely or too often. It is 
much to be regretted that the Book Room doey 
not give usa good edition of Fletcher's ‘ Last 
Check ’—the best book ever written on this 
theme. It is quite up-to-date,and meets mod- 
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ern as wellas ancient difficulties, lt is a very 
serious evilthat we stould leave the definite 
teaching of the greatest and most effective of 
Methodist doctrines to Salvation ists or Pentecos- 
tal Leaguers. If we are anxious to have this dif- 
ficult doctrine properly taught, let us teach it 
oursel ves as it has been taught by the saintliest 
Methodists from Wesley’s day until now. The 
only difficulty is that we can only‘ with confi- 
dence tell’ what we ourselves have ‘felt and 
seen.’ We cannot permanently teach what we do 
not ourselves enjoy, although we would repeat 
here what Wesley advised,in relation to the 
witness of the Spirit: We should go on teach- 
ing the doctrine until we ourselves fully experi- 
ence it. Wehave known £0 maaoy cases, both 
of ministers and of members, who have en- 
tered into a higher, happier, more victorious, 
and most attractive Christian life by seeking 
‘ the second blessing ’ in the old-fashioned way. 
We are well aware that some professors of 
‘ holiness’ are among the most conceited and 
disagreeable people we bave met. ‘ The corrup- 
tion of the best thing’ is ever ‘ the worst thing.’ 
But we need not imitate those narrow-minded 
and bad-tem pered people who are the bane of 
the Christian church. Weare also well aware 
that the varieties of the human mind and of 
human experience are so great that many most 
excellent Christians attain the highest Chris- 
tian experiences in other ways than ours. But 
we do think that the Methodist way ought to 
be taught in the Methodist pulpit and the 
Methodist class-room.” 





Notes from North China Annual 
Conference 


ROF. ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 

ot Pekin University, has sent to the 

Missionary Society the following extracts 

trom reports rendered at the recent session 

of the North China ‘Anaual Conterence, held 
at Pekin, June 19-28: 


Rev. H. H. Lowry.—“ Durbin Hall is near- 
ing completion, and will be ready for the 
opening of the autumn work in Pekin Uni- 
versity. We are hoping that Dr. Game- 
well may be able to secure sufficient tunds 
for the erection of an administration build- 
ing tor the university, as itis greatly 
needed. With Durbin Hall and such a 
building we would be able to receive at 
least two hundred students. As the lack of 
native preachers is so seriously telt in the 
Mission, it is important that we be pro- 
vided with facilities tor receiving as many 
suitable young men as possible, that we 
may be able to recruit the ranks of the 
ministry trom well-prepared candidates. 

** The John Hopkins Memorial | Hospital 
is now being built by Dr. Hopkins and his 
brothers. It will occupy one of the finest 
sites in the city, and bea great addition to 
our working outfit when completed, and 
we trust the generous donors may live to 
witness a rich harvest trom their gift. 

“*Ch’en Wei-p’iug (brother ot Ch’en Wei- 








AMONG PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


THERE ARE NONE BETTER THAN 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
This well-known school has just celebrated its centennial, having been tounded in 


the year 1802. 


It is a boarding-school for young men and young women. 


They are 


under the care of experienced and competent teachers who have constint oversight 


ot manners and morals. 


The location cannot be surpassed. The school is situated 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful Narragausett Bay. 


The drainage is per- 


fect. The water is from our ow” artesian well. Students almost invariably improve 
1n health and increase in weight atter being at the Academy tor a tew weeks. 

Rates are reasonable, $200 in advance paying for tuition, board, laundry, room, 
light and heat for one year. In many cases this is reduced by work to $100 per year. 


Special rates given to ministers. 


Courses ot study include College Preparatory, Academic, Commercial, Music, Art, 


and Elocution. 


ALL TAUGHT BY SPECIALISTS. 


The Fall Term will open Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1902. 
J& Send tor catalogue and further information to the Principal, 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, 
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Ch’eng, delegate trom China to the World's 
Student Christian Federation Conterence in 
Denmark) as pastor of Asbury Cburch has 
been instant in season, out of season. His 
willingness and ability have made his serv- 
ices of great value on the district beside his 
regular work in the city. Owing to the 
failure of other assistance upon which I 
depended, I have had to send him several 
times to visit the circuits outside the city. 
The extra work he has thus done deserves 
the highest commendation, and my con- 
stant prayer is that the Lord will send forth 
more such laborers. Schools on the dis- 
tricts have all been reopened and are now 
in good working condition.” 


N. 8S. Hopkins, M. D. --** The Christians 
on these districts have had many things 
hard to bear. One woman said to me: ‘[ 
believed the Gospel because I thought it 
would bring me peace,I did not think it 
would lead the people to kill my husband.’ 
And asI looked at the charred posts in the 
temple at Ch’ien An, where the members 
had been tortured, and saw the slashes in 
the sides ot the trees where they bad been 
cut by strokes aimed at those waiting tor 
execution, I could only wonder what my 
teelings would have been had there been a 
slip in our plans of escape and any of my 
loved ones had tallen into the hands of that 
cruel mob, and I was silent in the presence 
ot their grief.’’ 


Rev. W. F. Walker. — ** The irony ot fate 
has shown iiself by putting into the hands 
ot the church many of the places where 
Boxerism during its short day held high 
carnival. In one large market-town where 
the church has a plant {t tell to my lot to 
occupy a room, with its adjoining bedroom, 
where the Boxer chief had held his court. 
I slept two nights on the same bed he had 
used. I held quarterly conterence in the 
same room in which he had tried and con- 
demned the Christians who would not burn 
incense to idols or worship false gods. I 
saw through the open door a tree on which 
hung the heart of one of our local preach- 
ers for several days. To the posts of the 
porch of this building the martyrs were 
tied while waiting to be taken to their exe- 
cution. I walked along the via dolorosa 
they traveled to the river bank where they 
met death — some of them by being burnt 
alive, some by slow torture, some by decap- 
itation, and others by having their hearts 
torn out of their quivering bodies. There 
on the banks of that river I saw the bones 
and skulls of those who had gone through 
great tribulation. But now what has hap- 
pened? The buildings where these thirty 
men and women were condemned for be- 
lieving in the Lord Jesus Christ have been 
given to the church, and a cemetery with 
the graves of these dead and a slab erected 
to their memory is near at hand, all the gift 
of the community where the atrocities were 
committed.” 

To these extracts from reports, Pro- 
fessor Headland adds the _ tollowing: 
‘It might be interesting’to home read- 
ers to know some of the ways in which 
the Chinese have manifested their inter- 
est in our work. Some of our old triends 
have come to our aid in sending us a dona- 
tion of $1,000, while others have followed 
with smaller gifts. One of the Christians 
in Pekin gave us 2,000 ounces of silver, 
which has enabled us to establish three per- 
petual scholarships in the Pekin Univer- 
sity. One of our teachers having employ- 
ment as an interpreter has given his serv- 
ices tor nearly two years tree of charge, and 
several others have readily relinquished 
lucrative positions to go into their educa- 
tional or evangelistic work. On the night 
of the 28th of June, Durbin Hall, which is 
nearing completion, was struck by light- 
ning, but not seriously injured — baptized 
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by the fire of heaven. Dr. Lowry’s new 
house is nearly completed, Dr. George Low- 
ry’s is ready tor the root timbers, and Mr. 
Davis’ is nearly up to the second story. I 
am now in my new house, and the founda- 
tions of Asbury Church are being laid.” 





The Beautiful and Celebrated Merri- 


mack Valley 


Now that the pleasantest portion of the sum- 
mer season hus set in, the two months when the 
New England resorts cin be viewed in their 
true splendor, it behooves the numerous vaca- 
tionists who are anticipating a rest to seek for 
some spot or particular section where their 
ideals and wishes can be consummated. The 
seeker, however set in his ideas, will not have 
a very lengthy search, for the beautiful scenery 
and numerous resting-places in old New Eng- 
land are diversified enough to suit the most 
versatile or exacting taste. 4 

Simply as an example of the beauties of this 
portion of the country, take the “ Merrimack 
Valley,” so called on account of the river of the 
same name which flows throughout its entire 
length. Commencing at Lowell, one of the 
greatest industrial cities in Massachusetts, this 
beautiful river begins its course, running close 
by the neighboring city of Lawrence. True, 
the waters of the river are not as clear nor the 
valley quite as green at these points, but going 
north from Lowell is North Chelmsford, a part 
of Chelmsford, an ideal New England farming 
town,a delightful place for a few weeks’ &8o- 
journ. Farther north is Tyngsboro, another 
farming village, whose northern boundary 
serves as a dividing line between Massachusetts 
and Vermont, and through* whose centre the 
Merrimack in her most picturesque vista quiet- 
ly flows, surrounded by forests of large elms 
and maples. 

Crossing the line into New Hampshire, the 
first stopping-place is Nashua, one of the most 
important business cengres and also one of the 
most beautiful cities in the State. Here the 
railroad follows close by the river whose shores 
are covered With a growth of beautiful trees and 
foliage, and the dense forests and smooth waters 
of the river seem very inviting to the enthusi- 
astic camper or canoeist. Passing along the 
length of the river one now enters upon the 
grandest portion of the valley, farm-houses 
here and there appearing in the background,a 
verdant meadow close by, a dense forest, or 
laughing brook emptying into the main stream, 
ora roaring waterfall disturbing the silence of 
the peaceful river. 

At length we enter Manchester, which, like 
Lowell, is a great mill city, but its large area 
and fascinating environments have made it an 
ideal place to spend a vacation. A few miles 
east of Manchester is Lake Massabesic, a beauti- 
ful body of water about thirty miles around, a 
favorite spot for campers and fishermen ; here 
are caught large strings of perch, bass, pickerel, 
etc. 

Leaving Manchester, N. H., and proceeding 
north, is Hooksett, an ideal valley town, where 
the river and the surrounding mountain peaks 
present ar ideal picture —a series of falis, with 
rocky and rugged beauty the entire distance to 
Concord, N. H.,the capital of the old Granite 
State, and one of the finest in all New England 
—agrand spot for vacationists and residents 
alike. 

Going northwest from Concord, N. H., are En- 
field, Franklin, banbury, Grafton and Canaan. 
Canaan has within its borders Mascoma Lake, 
from which flows the winding Mascoma River. 
Enfield is noted as the site of the famous Shaker 
Settlement — in fact, the whole section as far as 
White River Junction, Vt., where the Connec- 
ticut comes rolling down, is resplendent with 
beauty ; and this is not the end of this delight- 
ful valley, for it extends north from Concord as 
far as Lake Winnepesaukee, even to the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. 

In order to getan accurate idea of this cele- 
brated territory, send two cents in stamps to 
the Gen. Pass. Dept., Boston & Maine R. R., 
Boston, for their descriptive book entitled, 
‘* Merrimack Valley.” 





Quenches Thirst 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and 
strengthening Tonic — superior to lemonade. 
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GEMS FOR BR, SUNDAY: SCHOOLS 


Il Cloth Covers 
of SONG 925 -— "0. Sample, postpaid, 20c, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York, Chicage 


Methodist Mutual Fire {nsuranee 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


Fire, Lightning *** Tornado 


Insurance at Cost 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Do not wait for present insurance to expire. If 
now insured, date your applications ahead. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, Lhe ge 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Profits divided pro rata each year. 


J. B. Hopss, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, It 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
The Old and the New 


An Illustrated Lecture by 


Chaplain DAVID HOWARD TRIBOU, 
U. S. Navy 











Chaplain Tribou is the Dean of the Corps of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy, having 
been appointed by President Grant, Feb. 5, 1872. 
He has served on board some of the best known 
of the ships of the Vid and the New Navy, in- 
cluding the Colorado, the Hartford, the Pow- 
hatan, the New York, the lowa,and the Wis- 
consin, 





Under the Management of 
The Boston Entertainment Bureau 
731-732 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 








Zion’s Herald 


Founded, 1823 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continuedjun- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supysosed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 


SUBSCRIBERS writing on business si.ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if vsed, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston. New 
York or Chicago. 


RECEIPT. I this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
UMS that can be employed for New En@ 
LAND. It reaches weekly 17,500 families, Ad. 
vertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Pree. 
All letters on business should be addresses 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Bostem. 
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«The Value of Littl Men”’ 


EV. W. McMULLEN’S article in the 
issue of the HERALD ot Aug. 6 
comes to my heart like ‘‘ the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Its reading 
suggests to me the question: Why co net 
our “ more fortunate ”’ brethren in the min- 
istry and on the tripod more frequently 
MecMullenize on the “ value of little men?” 
How rare it is that a word of praise or ap- 
preciation comes to us from any source! 
Neither our own people, nor the brethren, 
nor yet our religious journals, seem to real- 
ize that we ever need anything ol the kind. 
**Scanty libraries and sadly insufficient 
salaries” give not only hungry stomachs, 
but hungrier brains. How we long ‘for 
something new to read! Strange that none 
ot God’s wealthy stewards, except the 
great-hearted Spurgeon, ever thought of 
sending gilts oi something fresh to read into 
the ‘‘country parsonages.””’ How many 
splendid books ot latest date are lying on 
the shelves of the *‘ more tortunate ” ones’ 
libraries, already once read and never to be 
read again, that would give joy to the heart 
and treshness to the weary brain of many 


a country worker in the vineyard of our 
Lord! 


*“*Cold aud heat’ are every man’s por. | 


tion, though some teel them both more 
keenly trom inappropriate and sometimes 
insufficient clothing. “ Hunger nd sbab 
biness”’ are olten with us ; threadbare cloth- 
ing and ‘taste bare” tood, and * worry 
and weariness” are always ours; but the 
most wearisome weariness of it all is the 
areary monotony ot the unending tread- 
mill of small duties unappreciated, or seem- 
ingly so, and the hard fight to keep the wolt 
trom the door. 

** Ambiiious’*—ob, yes! Why not? Can 
any man bein Chrst and not be so? But 
sometimes even ambition dies or gets le- 
thargic when it is doomed to torever tramp 
round in the same hal!- peck measure, 
without even the opportunity of looking 
over its high sides more than once a year, 
at Conterence time; and even that means 
ofttimes no spring clothing tor the “* little 
woman in the personage;” and Mr. Me- 
Mullen seems to have torgotten her, the 
biggest hero of us all. 

* Unknown, opposed’’— yes, but more 
otten condemned toa worse tate than that 
even, deserted and alone. This is the worst 
ot all, this loneliness oi the country preach- 
er: lonely homes, except tor the taitht-ul lit- 
tle woman whom God has given most ol 
us; lonely parishes; lonely chu) ches some- 
times; nearly always lonely prayer and 
class-meetings; and such lonely altars, 
with only now and then a small sheat ot 
wheat gathered tor the granary ot God; 
but loneliest of all in the lack of congenial 
companionships — ministerial hearts and 
lives, and ministerial wives, to whom we 
may now and then unburden the * care ot 
the churches ”’ that so many of us have in 
our double duties. 

“ Never halted in their onward march.” 
Ali! the author was mistaken there. But 
the halt is only icr a moment — an hour at 
most. Only until the litthe woman’s side 
can be reached, and the tears flow down to- 
gether, trom these two whom God hath 
joined, betore the throne of all grace, then 
onward once more in the line of prosaic 
duty to God and man, unappreciated save 
by Him who cares for the tall of the spar- 
row as well as the sorrows and burdens of 
men. 

** Forgotten.’ He never torgets, but men 
seem to. Even the secular papers are tull 
of words of sympathy for the ‘* masses,” 
the laboring classes ; but even the tripods 
of the trinity seem to have torgotten that 
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| there are laborers in the vineyards of God | 
| who are often, yes, more oiten than not, 
A Leaf from the Daily Life of One | half-muzzled at least while they tread out 


| 
| 


| 


the corn of eternal harvests for their fel- 
lows. 

‘The man who never succeeds in doing 
much,” *“* but who does all he can.” 
** hack bone,” ** heart's blood,” not ** much” 
to the human life and system? Then in- 
deed is the country preacher not much in 
the kingdom of God. Even Mr. McMullen 
himselt fails to appreciate the very qual 
ities that he lauds. “ Is this God’s value, 
Or man’s?” “Surely the answer is self. 


| evident.” 





** Self- sacrificing ’? — yes, always, or se!t- 
immolated,if you like the term better. 
*Uncomplaining ” — not always. There 
is sometimes that kind which in the over- 
burdened heart evdures but a moment. 
*“*Chesrtul ’?—yes, most otf the time. 
“Resolute” -- yes, or we had long ago 
1un away and deserted the post to which 
we werye sent. ** Fearless ’’ — oh, yes, or the 
fearless men and women who bear the heat 
and burden of the day in our city churches 
today had never been possible. ‘* True’’— 
alas! only God can decide that. But we 
meant to, and strove to be, even when the 
wallet was empty for months at a time, and 
the larder was bare, and the dear children 
were ragged and shoeless,and the little 
parsouage garden alone kept the wolf at 
bay. and the “‘litthe woman” was laid up 
nearly a year with nervous prostration be- 
cause she had to try to fill empty and grow 
ing appetites with an almost empty and 
fast- depleting treasury ; but the burden and 
shame of debt for the barest necessities ot 
existence brought once, only once, the sud- 
den outburst: * Let us leave the ministry 
and go into business, where we can at least 
feed ourselves.” Just once! Then the 
study floor was wet with tears of penitence, 
and still we ** hold the tort.” 

Not the doffing ot caps, brothers, but 
** drops of ink to make us think ;” wordsot 
brotherly sympathy and cheer, to show us 
that, though seemingly alone, we are not 
forgotten by our more tortunate brothers 
and sisters of the faitn. 

Yours in Him who ne’er torgets 
One of the“ Litthe Men,” the “ Socially 
Small ” of the Master’s Vineyard. 


A Methodist Parsonage, Aug. 22. 








A Lost Opportunity 


HE Rev. Dr. John Balcom Shaw, ot 
the West End Presbyterian Church, 

New York, closed an address on “Soul 
Winning,” the other day, at Northfield 
with a personal experience which moved 
many a person to tears. Dr. Shaw had an 
Adirondack driver, named Harvey, with 
whom he had ridden hundreds of miles. 
While they had talked on many subjects, 
they had never had a fair religious conver- 
sation, until one day when they were rid- 
ing together the preacher talked with him 
about the claims of religion upon man- 
kind, and at last invited him to attend the 
village church where he was to preach the 
next Sunday evening. Harvey promised 
to do so, but he was unable to keep his 
promise. The next morning he was taken 
ill, and died two days later. Dr. Shaw 
never saw him alive again. He was asked 
to take some part in the funeral service, 
“Very well,” he said; ‘“* but I cannot 
speak, and [ am not worthy to pray; I will 


read a passage {rom the Scriptures.” This 
he did, and when he waikxed with the 
triends to take a tarewell look at the tace ot 
old Harvey, he said that the inscription on 
the coffin plate seemed to him to be miss- 
ing, and instead ot the usual wordiug, an- 
nouncing the name and age of the deceased 
man, he saw, in letters of light, these 
words, “‘ A lost opportunity.”’ ‘* More lost, 
I believe,” added Dr. Shaw solemnly. 
** more lost to me than to old Harvey.” 
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COPPER CURES 
CONSUMPTION 


New T-eatment for Consumption En- 
dorsed by Member of British Tuber- 
culosis Congress — ‘‘ Antidotum Tu- 
berculose "’ (the Cepper Cure), Marvebk 
of the Medical World — Hope for All, 
No Matter How Badly off. 





Benefits Congressman Dingley’s Son and 
Cures Others of Quick and Galloping Con- 
sumption and Tuberculosis in All Forms in 
their Own Home — Any One can Find Out 
about It Free — Let every Reader of ZION’S 
HERALD Write the Company at Once, 


—— 





Oo. K. BUCKHOUT 


Chairman Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy 
Co. (Ltd.), and Member of British Tuber- 
culosis Congress. 


Consumptives need not worry about their 
future any more, as the long-looked-for cure for 
consamption has at last come out, and a cure 
is now justas sure as in ordinary disease. To 
satisfy yourself of this you have only to write 
the Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy Co., 284 
Main Street, Kalamazoo. Mich., of which the 
chairman is Mr. O. K. Buckbout, a noted mem- 
ber of the British Tuberculosis Congress, com- 
posed of world-famous men who have made 
consumption a life study. This cure is some- 
thing entirely new, and is catied * Antidotum 
Tuberculose,”’ or the Copper Cure,and is tbe 
only discovery we koow of that absolutely kills. 
all tuberculosis germs which cause consump- 
tion, as, unless this isdone, the disease cannot 
be cured. As the name of the remedy tells, its 
chief ingredient is copper, which metal has at 
last been found to be the deadly enemy of the 
consumption germ. “Antidotum Tuberculose ” 
is the original copp’r cure, 

You can tell if you bave consumption by the 
coughing and hawking, by continually spitting, 
especially in the morning, when you throw 
yellow and black matter, by bleeding from the 
lungs, night sweats, flat chest, fever, weak 
voice, peculiar flushed complexion, pain in 
chest, wasting away of the flesh, ete. Find out 
how the Copper Cure kills tbe germs, then 
builds up tLe lungs, strengthens the heart, puts 
flesh on the body and muscles on the bones 
until the consumption is all gone and you are 
again a strong, heaithy, robust man or woman. 

Don't doubt this, for the very same discovery 
benefited A. H. Dingley, a son of Congressman 
Dingley, of Dingley Tariff bill fame, who went 
West and South for re'lef and didn't get it, and 
came back with death staring him in the face, 
and was benefited by **Antidotum Tuberculose”’ 
after all else had failed. It cured Jobn Devries, 
of Kalamazoo, of galloping consumption ; 
Adrian de Die, 1688 S. West St., of quick con- 
Sumption; eaul de Smith, of Dalton, Mich. ; 


and many cases that bad wasted away to skele- 
tons. 

So don’t give up hope, and don’t spend your 
money in travel. Attend to it right away, for 
consumption spreads to other members of the 
family. Write tonight to the Kalamazoo Tu- 
berculosix Remedy Co., 284 Main St., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and they will send you books free o 
cbarge, telling you how the Copper Cure wil 
= you in your own home in a very stor 

me. 
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A quiet, comfortable, select resort for people of discriminating 
tastes is the old-fashioned 


LANCASTER 


-AT-= 


Picturesque Lancaster, 


One of the oldest and most beautiful towns in Massachusetts. 





One and a half hour’s ride from North Station, Boston, or just an enjoyable three-hour trolley trip from Park St. Subway. 


Three churches within three minutes’ walk of the Inn. 


BEAUTIFUL DRIVES 
PURE AIR 


The Inn has been Newly Furnished, the Cuisine is excellent. 


farm connected. 


ATTRACTIVE WALKS 





bes~ Send for i/lustrated booklet, rates, etc., to 


E. A..DORE & CO., Proprietors, 


FINE ROADS 


Fine spring water, vegetables, cream, etc., from the large 


Lancaster, Mass. 








A Methodist Publishing House for 


Shanghai 
HE Board ot Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society ot the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, at a special meeting 
held at New York, Aug. 12, voted almost 
unanimously to approve an agreement 
with the Book Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for the establish- 
ment of a publishing house at Shanghai, 
China, tkis enterprise to represent the 
combined publishing interests of both de- 
nominations for the empire of China. At 
a meeting otf the Book Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, held 
at Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 19, that body 
unanimously approved this agreement, 
and by this vote the union publishing 
house project, which had been before the 
two churches for more than six years, 
became an assured enterprise. 

When Bishop Moore reached China after 
the last General Conference, he tound that 
the Methodist Episcopal Cburch, South, 
Was ready to proceed with the publishing 
enterprise at Shanghai, and to proceed 
alone, the Board ot Managers of our Mis- 
sionary Society having taken no aggressive 
action in the matter tor more than three 
years. The Rishop immediately interested 
himself in the situation, secured meetings 
between representative committees of both 
denominations, and finally deputed Rev. 
W. H. Lacy as his personal representative 
to lay the whole matter before the General 
Missionary Committee meeting held in 
Pittsburg last November. 

The directors elected by the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are: Dr. John 
F. Goucher, Lemuel Skidmore, Esq., and 
Dr. Homer Eaton. The directors elected 
by the Book Committee of the Methodist 





Episcopal Church, South, are: Dr. Collins 
Denny, Messrs. J. B. Morgan and John B. 
Ransom. 


THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 


Kezar Falis. — Rev. F. ©. Potter is abundant 
in lebors, and meets with deserved success. 
Open-air meetings are held on Sabbath evenings 
in front of the church, and also occasionally at 
South Hiram, where large crowds gather. All 
departments of the Epworth League are at 
work. The Sunday-school board meets month- 
ly. At the first quarterly conference the com- 
mittee on temperance reported that monthly 
meetings were held in the interest of that re- 
form. Rev. M. B. Greenhalge is a valued helper, 
especially as class-leader and Suanday-school 
teacher. The,pastor has been made an honorary 
member of the G. A. R. 


Cornish. — Rev. C. H. Young believes that a 
church should always be in a revival spirit. 
There have been five clear conversions since 
Conference. The converts of lust winter are 
faithful and growing in grace. Sixteen are now 
on probation, all of whom will doubtless join in 
full. As one of the natural results of heaithy 
spiritual life the finances are in excellent con- 
dition. 


Old Orchard.— Rev. F. A. Leitch has pub- 
lished a neat booklet of sixtezn pages — besides 
covers — containing names of bishop, presiding 
elder, pastor, official members and committees, 
and other information about thechurch. There 
are excellent pictures of the pastor, the churcb, 
aad the Plummer Memorial parsonage. This 
building is the gift of the good Congregational 
sister who has done so much for the Uld Orchard 
church. Lhe house is valued at $2,500, modern 
apd convenient, frescoed throughout and 
lighted by electricity. Hereafter most of tbe 
Maine Conference preachers will rejoice to re- 
ceive an appointment here. 





Portland, Chestnut Street.— The people regret 
to lose their pastor, Rev. Luther Freeman. 


He 








will go to Chattanooga as soon as his successor 
can befound. He holds a large place in the es 
teem of the people of the church and of the city 
as a preacher, pastor and Christian gentleman. 
It will also be difficult to fill Mrs. Freeman's 
place in the work of the church. E. O. T. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Claremont. — Rev. C. C. Garland and family 
have returned from their vacation, which they 
spent in Maine. They come back much invig- 
orated and ready for service. The work in this 
church promises well on all lines. Mr. Garland 
leads the singing at the cam p-meeting. 


North Charlestown and West Unity.— Rev. Guy 
Roberts is doing good work in this field. The 
interest, atteudance, and finances are all in ex- 
cellent condition. Repairs are progressing on 
the church at West Unity. New lights have 
been placed in the cburch at North Chariles- 
town. The Junior League here voted to have 
no vacation, but to continue the mee‘ings 
through the summer. 


West Springfield. — The congregations are re- 
ported larger than they were at this time last 
year. Finances are well in hand and the people 
are all satisfied. Rev. C. T. Matthews is an ear- 
nest worker and sees fruits of his labors. 


Grantham. — Rev. C. T. Matthews and his peo- 
ple last spring made a special! effort to reach the 
non-churchgoing class, visiting them in their 
homes and inviting them to attend church serv- 
ices. The result is a much larger congregation, 
some attending services who had not for fifteen 
years before. This kind of work pays. 


Contoocook. — Reports at the quarterly confer- 
ence show advance on all lines. There isa 
large increase in attendance on all the services 
of the church. The president of the Epworth 
League reported a three-fold increase in the 
meetings of the League. Finances are easy, 
with all bills paid to date. Tne pastor, Rev. M. 
Tisdale, was voted a two weeks’ vacation. We 
hear many pleasant things said in favor of the 
pastor and family. 


Webster. —Great satisfaction 
with large increase in congregations. 


prevails here, 
Rev. Mr. 








ee 
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Tisdale is a most faithful worker and pastor. At 
both of these places the people speak in the 
highest terms of him as a preacher. Cc. 





Concord District 


A Commendable Act of Affection.— When Rev. 
W. C. Bartlett bad to go away for treatment a 
few weeks ago, the prayers of his pedpfe fol- 
lowed him. In a few days their prayers became 
tangible in the shape of a checkffor $56 a8 an ex- 
pression of love from the church, with a box of 
beautiful roses from the Epworth League. Ac- 
companying these was a most tender and sym- 
pathetic letter which melted the good man to 
tears. That was indeed a beautiful thing for the 
people to do. It will live forever in tbat pustor’s 
heart. 


Personal. — Dr. D. C. Knowles has been laid 
aside for a few days by an acute attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism. He is now much 1m- 
proved and will soon be all right. 

Rev. G. R. Locke is not a man to be idle in 
cburch work, even if he has felt it necessary to 
assume the care of his father and mother. The 
quarterly conference at Tilton at once took him 
up and made him secretary, put him on the 
finance com mittee, and stand ready to use him 
wherever there may be an opening. Then the 
neighboring pastors call for his services — Ply- 
mouth, Franklin Falls, and Tilton. He is a 
handy man to have loose. 

Mrs. William Warren is trying to regain some 
of her lost nervous force by a few weeks at the 
seashore. 

We are sorry to know that the wife of our 
brotber, Rev. A. W. Frye, continues very poor 
ly. She is to go to the Deaconess Hospital as 
soon as there is an opening. Many will pray 
that relief may come. 

Miss Edith Kimball, daughter of Mrs. J. L. 
Felt, bas been afflicted for some months with 
lameness. Everything bas been done to secure 
relief, but up to this time nothing has been suc- 
cessful. She is again under treatment, and only 
gets the assurance that she will need crutches 
the rest of her life. This is certainly a sad afflic- 
tion for one in the vigor of life. 

One of the pastors and a layman from his 
church had a narrow escape the other morning 
from being picked up by a policeman on susp1- 
cion of being post-office robbers. He had been 
notified by telephone to watch for two men 
when the train came in. These were the only 
two who got off ive train. It happened that the 
policeman knew the preacher, otherwise he 
would have proceeded to question them closely. 
It might have caused a bit of embarrassmen: to 
them bad they been strangers. 


Weirs. — An able and interesting sermon was 
preached ai the Weirs church to a large congre- 
gation, Sunday, Aug. 17, by Rev. Geo. R. Grose, 
pastor of the church at Newton, Mass. Mr. 
Grose is spending his vacation on Pine Island, 
Lake Winnepesaukee. Rev. John Henry 
Knott, of Derry, N. H., conducted the evening 
service. Rey. G. W. Jones is pastor in charge. 


Bow and Bow Mills. — The pastor, Rev. Frank 
Hooper, sends good reports. Congregations are 
excellent. At the Milis the Sunday and week 
evening prayer-meetings are heid in a school- 
house with a splendid attendance. Several have 
asked for prayers,some of whom give evidence 
of having been converted. Une, at least, has 
been received on probation. Mr. Hooper is full 
of faith for a blessed work of grace. Pray that 
old Bow may bave a revival of great power. 


Gilmanton. — The pastor calls for the * Pro- 
bationers’ Hand-boox”’ for eigbt persons who 
have given their hearts to God and are to join 
on irial. This does not look like death or a 
funeral. Some who have gone away because 
there was nothing left, may want to come back 
to the resurrection. Better be at the first one, 
for it is the resurrection unto life; and there is 
not much to be said in favor of the second. 


North Monroe.— What a beautiful region this 
is! Nofiner scenery can be found anywhere. 
The people are well-to-do, and a very bright, in- 
telligent class. Itisa farming community en- 
tirely. Just now the hay-fieid takes all the time 
and attention of the people. The rainy season 
has greatly hindered the work. By reason oi 
this the quarterly conference did not secureu 
large attendance, but it was large enough tc 
transact all business in proper order. The pas 
tor, Rev. G. B. Goodrich, bas taken time by the 


forelock and gathered in nearly all his benevo- | 


lent collections, having only one or two yet tu 
take. Now when the stormy days of winter 
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come, and only a few people get out to the serv- 
ice, he need not worry over his collections. 
What a good thing if every pastor would go and 
do likewise! At the last visit of the elder, Mr. 
Goodrich received 8 on probation, 1 was bap- 
tized, and 1 admitted into full membership. 


Littleton, — Mrs. T. E. Cramer’s father and 
mother have come to live with them. Her 
father, who had a paralytic shock some montbs 
ago, 1s failing quite rapidly. It 1s a great com- 
fort to them to be in such good hands for these 
crucial days. The work of the Littleton church 
goes well. 


Woodsville.— The frescoing of the church is 
completed, and the people took possession on 
Sunday, Aug. 17. It is a very pretty piece of 
mork. Now they plan for memorial windows, 
F most of which are already provided for. Kev. 
W. A. Loyne is determined to be on time for 
the Conference next spring; so all the com- 
mittees necessary for the entertainment of the 
body were appointed at the second quarterly 
conference. The rooms necessary for the vari- 
ous com mittees are all secured, and much pre- 
liminary work is done. The work of the 
church moves on well. The finances are iu 


|; splendid condition. The Ladies’ Aid Society 


are to be credited with the work of repairing 
the church, for they have paid the bills and are 
planning to do some other needful things. 
This church has a most efficient body of work- 
ers, and they are increasing. 


Monroe. — Rev. G. B. Goodrich has fine con- 
gregations bere, who listen with intense interest 
to the sermons. The work is in good order. 
The pastor bas fully recovered from the illness 
of lust year and enjoys his work. 


Weirs Camp-meeting. — The 30th session began 
Monday afternoon, August 1s, and closed Sat- 
urday morning, the 23d. The day was beautiful, 
and seemed to give promise of a pleasant week. 
The first service was the dedication of the new 
Tabernacle. This has alrea:iy been described in 
tbese notes, so nothing more need be wriiten. 
An audience that filled two-thirds of the seats 
was present. We bave never seen 8O many per- 
sons present at an opening service. The music 
was in charge of Rev. A. L. Smith, who for 
the sixth successive year isin this position. Fine 
music was rendered by a mixed and male quar- 
tet. A special dedicatory service had been pre 
pared and printed, and a copy was in the hands 
of all the people, who joined in it heartily. The 
sermon was by Rev. William Warren, from 
Gal. 3:26: ‘For ye are all the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus.” The evening service 
was the largest we have seen here. Rev. R. K. 
Thompson preached from Judges 8:18: “ Each 
one resembled the children of a king.” .The de- 
votional hour of Tuesday was a blessed season. 
Rev. G. B. Goodricn preached the forenoon ser- 
mon from Luke 22:31, 32: “Simon, Simon, be- 
hold Satan hath desired to bave you that he 
might sift you as wheat.’’ This was followed in 
the afternoon with a presentation by Kev. ©. K. 
Clough from Col. 3:4: ‘Christ who is our life.” 
At the evening service Rev. J. L. Felt preached 
from | Cor.2:12: “Now we have received not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of 
God.” This is reported as a meeting of excep- 
tional power. We were away from the ground, 
and Rev. W.C. Bartlett was in charge. 

Wednesday was a most beautifulday. Noth- 
ing finer as to weather has been enjoyed this 
summer. This day was given up to missionary 
and Epworth League interests. At tbe forenoon 
service Miss Mary A. Danforth gave a most ex- 
cellent address, and the ladies gathered in the 
funds to support two girls in Japan. At 1.30 the 
meeting was for the interests of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, and Mrs. T. J. Ever- 
ett gave a stirring address. At 2.30 there was a 
great meeting in demonstration of Epworth 
League work. Rev. E. C. E. Dorion was to have 
been the master of ceremonies. His program 
touched all phases of the work. Four depart- 
ment conferenres met in different buildings and 
discussed topics pertaining to the Spiritual, 
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Mercy and Help, Literary, and Social sides of 
the League. This was followed by a mass meet- 
ing addressed by Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, of Low- 
ell. A congregation that two-thirds filled the 
Tabernacle assembled to hear the sermon of 
Rev. E. ©, Strout from Matt. 16:24: “If any 
man will come after me,” etc. At the close of 
the service, the District League business meet- 
ing was teld, when the officers for the coming 
year were chosen: President, Rev. C. L. Corliss ; 
vice-presidents, W. A. Simonds, Rev. T. E. Cra- 
mer; Junior League superintendent, Mrs. H. F. 
Quimby; secretary and treasurer, Miss Eliza 
beth B. Dyer. 

Thursday morning was dull, and at noon 
it began raining and continued most of the 
afterroon. Rev. Edgar Blake preached at 10 
o'clock from John 1: l4: “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” At 2.30 Dr. 
N. T. Whitaker was the preacher. His text 
was Matt. 6: 10: “Thy kingdom come.” Rev. 
bD. W. Downs preached in the evening from 
Pealm 48: 12, 18: “Walk about Zion.” How 
thankful every one was for the tabernacle on 
this rainy day! The congregations were ex- 
cellent. It may be the beginning of larger 
companies of people for the meetings here. It 
is a beautiful spot, and our people ought to 
realize it more than they do. 

On Friday the nidmbers had thinned out con- 
siderably, but asplendid love-feast was held at 
8.30, led by Rev. C. L. Corliss, and 72 bore wit- 
ness to the grace that bringeth salvation. The 
preacher for the morning was Dr. T. C. Wat- 
kins, whose message of helpfulness was from 
Jude 20: 25: ** The Saint’s Lnheritance.”’ Before 
the afternoon bour it was raining hard. (Others 
had gone home, so the audience was still de- 
creased somewhat. Ur. UC. DL. Hills was the 
preacher, who discoursed from Mark 10:50: 
“And he, casting away his garment, rose and 
came to Jesus.’’ The closing sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. E. Allen from the words: 
** Arise and eat, because the journey is too great 
for thee”’’ (1 Kings 19:7). This was followed 
with an inspiring altar service. 

A brief closing service was held Saturday 
morning at 8 o'clock, in charge of the presid- 
ing elder, and then ciosed the 30ih session of 
the Winnepesaukee Camp-meeting. 


Camp-meeting Jottings. — The morning devo- 
tional services were well attended and very 
profitable. Ur. Babcock led the service of 
Wednesday. 

Miss Harding, a deaconess from the Boston 
Training School, bad charge of the children’s 
meeiings. They were excellent. 

Everybody spoke in praise of the new taber- 
nacle. 

Rev. A. L. Smith had charge of the singing for 
the sixth successive season. He has been a very 
efficient and popuiar leader. 

Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, who was president of the 
District Epworth League, was in the midst ofa 
most successful Chautauqua season at Hedding. 
He came up and asked to be excused, that he 
might return to meet his duties. We let him o/f 
with our blessing. 

There were 34 preachers present during the 
week. 

Special mention should be made of the work 
of Rev. A. E. Draper, who gave a series of four 
Bible studies at 1.30each day. The topics were ; 
* Jesus and His Disciples,’ “ How the Discipies 
Thought of Tuemselves,” * The Activities of the 
Chureh,”’ “Tbe Missionary [mpulse.”” They 
were full of excellent thought, aud many of the 
people beard him gladly. 

Revs. W. [. Ward and J. E. Thomas, of the New 
England Soutnern Conference, were present at 
the camp-meeting one day and assisted in the 
service. 

The district stewards at their meeting very 
generously gave the presiding elder the month 
of October for a vacation. Not because he was 
growing thin and poor, but because they 
felt the work would not suffer if he was away 
from it, and that, being away, he might * rest 
awhile.” The brethren pledged themselves to 















Her gray hair makes her look 20 years 
older. And it’s so thin, too. Tell her all 
about Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


J.C AyerCo., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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BETTER THAN 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
TTD 


7 PER CENT 
PREFERRED SHARES 


(A lien on everything the Company owns) 


with acommon stock bonus tbat will, ac- 
cording to a conservative estimate, bring 
up the earnings of your investment to 


40 PER CENT. A YEAR 


are offered in a Company whose products 
ure an industrial marvel. [be Company has 
an ublimited field of operation, no competi- 
tion, and among its customers nearly a)! 
railroads, steam plants, power and electric 
lighting plants it earned and paid 15 per 
cent. inst year. Onty a limited amount of 
preferred stock is offered to careful, thrifty 
people wishing to invest their savings ina 
solid, permanent business, which bas a ready 
market for its entire outpul, and is not de- 
pendent upon the ordinary opportunities 
for speculative profit. 

Preferred Shares, $1.00. With each pre- 
ferred share goes acommon share of $1.00, 
all full paid and non-assessable. 

Send st once for prospectus, stock, and 
full information to 


SANFORD MAKEEVER 4 CO., 
Adams St., 170 Broadway, 
CHICAGO NEW York 
















eare for the work tliat would paturally fall in 
that month. Many tbanks for the kindness! 
The general feeling and statement bas been 
that it was an excellent meeting. We never 
heard better preaching. While we have not 
characterized any sermon in the account given, 
all were good and in demonstration ofthe Spirit. 
Every preacher announced came to time. 
There was not a failure in any particular. 
This presiding elder has now completed his 
work so far as this camp-meeting is concerned. 
For six years he has done what he could to 
make it asuccess. No one knows bis failures 
better than be himself does; but he has been 
grandly supported in the work by a body of 
faithful and devoted men. Scarce a man has 
ever declined to assist if be was able to come. 
If there hus been success he owes it to the co- 
operation of this body of God’s noblemen. He 
leaves the Association with a beautiful taber- 
nacle for the public services, and with no debt 
to in any sense embarrass them ; and his suc- 
cessor will bave an easy time in working with 
the Association. May God abundantly bless 
them! B. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Albans District 


Fairfaix.— Rev. A. H. Baker is in demand as 
alecturer. He has the ability to tell what he 
knows in a very p easing way. His familiarity 
with life in India makes it possible, with the 
aid of a stereopticon and many illustrative arti- 
cles in bis possession, to give a most’instructive 
and interesting glimpse into the life and char- 
acteristics of this wonderful people. If be bas 
not told the story on your charge, better get 
him to do it. 


Isie La Motte.—Tbe parish of Rev. F. M. 
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lil., and is taking the course at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill, is visiting among his 
many friends in Vermont. Aug. 17 he occupied 
his old pulpit bere, preaching to a house filled 
with those delighted to hear him. He is doing 
excellent service at the camp-meetings. 


West Enosburg. — This charge bas been doing 
some much-needed repairs. A cemented cellar 
bottom seems like asmall matter, but it often 
means mucb for the bealth of the pastor's fam- 
ily. So the joy in the home is out of all pro- 
portion to the cost of the work. Much more is 
to be done about the parsonage and barn. 
Recently a man in middle life, living at North 
Fairfielu, publicly gave himself to Christ. Pas- 
tor Burke bas just returned from a vacation 
Spent with his people near Kingston, Ontario, 
while Mrs, Burke has returned from a two 
months’ visit with her people at the eastern 
extremity of the Province of Quebec. 


Camp-meetings. —The weather this year has 
not been very favorable for out-door services, so 
of necessity the reguiar atiendxunce has been 
Small. On Sunday a large audience would 
gather if the day was pleasant ; but ordinarily 
little can ve done for those who come ouly fora 
Single service, and then often to see their 
friends or for « day’s outing. Mauy will regret 
to know that the last service bas been beld on 
the old ground at Morrisville. 'be lease ex- 
pired this year, and it could not be renewed, nor 
could the ground be bought. Just what will be 
done time aloue can determine. RUBLIW. 





Montpelier District 

Bradford. — Pubiic announcement 1s made 
that William E. Sawyer Celiey, of Bradford, and 
Angela Lucy Pierce ure to be married at 12 
o’clock, noon, on Wednesday, Sept. 3, in tbe 
Congregational Church at Oxfordville, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


‘“oston District 
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Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. leg 
Religious Conference for Ministers at 
Worcester, Sept. 22-24 
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Churches, Chapels, Schools, ac. 
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Tremont St. Church, Boston.— The official 
board of the Tremont Street Church will givea 


reception to Kev. and Mrs. Samuel E. Howe, in 
tbe chapel of the church, Monday evening, 
Sept. 1, it being the fiftieth anniversary of thei) 
marriage. 


For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has beer 
used for children teething. 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 
East Poland, Aug, 25 Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp. meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 25-Sept. 1 
Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 











lt soothes the child, | 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


50 LaGrange 


Tel. 665 Oxford. 


St., Boston 


Chapel for Funerals, 








There is scareely any condition of ill-health that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle 60 cents, coxteina 
a supply for a year 
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Barnes takes in this beautiful island in north 
ern Lake Champlain. It is a delightful spot 
during the summer, and this pastor makes ita 
lively and interesting place twelve months in 
the year. The centennial of Methodism was 
observed a short time ago. The program con- 
sisted of hymns the fathers sang, old-time read- 
ings, reminiscent talks by some of the old vet- 
erans, and historical sketches of value and 
helpfulness to the present and coming genera- 
tions. It is well to gather up valuable data and 
store it away before it is altogether lost. This 
anniversary proved a grand success. The Sun- 
day-school is to have its library renewed. This 
is important, especially where no public libra- 
ry is available, and some of these can scarcely 
be trusted. This church has been holding its 
Sunday evening services on the lawn in front 
of the church. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society recently held a successful social on the 
parsonage grounds. 
church are seeking to make the most of their 
Opportunities. Many summer visitors are 


found on this island. 


West Berkshire. —Rev. W. P. Stanley, who 
for the past year bas been pastor at Hinsdale, 


The members of this | 
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A document dear to Americans is authority for 
()), the statement that all men are entitled to life, liberty, 
) and the pursuit of happiness. 


yi Now, you can’t pursue lifeor happiness very far 
hs without coming to the question of an open fireplace. 
\ It supplies that happy combination of pure air, cheer- 
vn fulneas, comfort and household beauty that is so es- 
sential to enjoyment and living. 

It augments the furnace in January and supplants 
I it in April. 
days of the seven months from April through Octo- 


It carries you joyously through the cold 


; We carry you joyously through the financial part 
3 = of the affair by supplying all the woodwork at Canal 


An immense display of mantels, over- 


mantels and chimney pieces fully erected in our warerooms, 











Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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OBITUARIES 





Father of all ! in death’s relentless claim 

We read Thy mercy by its sterner name; 

In the bright flower that decks tbe solemn bier 
We see Thy glory in its nsrrowed sphere ; 

In the deep lessons that affliction draws, 

We trace the curves of Thy encircling laws; 
In the long sigb that sets our spirits free, 

We own the love that calls us back to Thee. 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Walker. — Mrs. Sarah Walker was born in 
Whitefield, N. H., Aug. 25, 1823, and died in the 
same town, where she spent her life, Sunday, 
July 27, 1902, having rounded out nearly 79 
years. 


41UN’S HERALD 


the virious organizations of the church, and 
also to welcome to its comfort those who preach 
the Gospel. She was ja good neighbor, kindly, 


sympathetic and helpful to all in sorrow and 
; need. 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| 


Outside of ber family there is no place where 
she will be missed more than in the church. 
She was converted in 1853, as was also her hus- 
band, under the preaching of Rev. Robert 8. 
Stubbs, and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at East Tilton, N. H. In 1869 they moved 
to Peabody, Mass., and became active and hon- 
ored members of the Methodist church there. 
She greatly loved the church of her choice, and, 
as health permitted, was constantly found in 
her place listening to the preached Word or 
sharing in the social means of grace. She hada 


She was married to James Walker in March, special Jove for the class-meeting, and always 


18/5, and was left a widow by bis deatb, April 8, 
1863. Eight chlidren were burn to them, all of 
whom are still living except one who died in 
1871 at the age of twenty-two years. Those wbho 
surviveare: Henry J.,of St. Jobnsbury, Vt. ; 
Mrs. Geo. Darling, Mrs. Howland, Mrs. Moy and 
Austin M., of Whitefield; Mrs. Kabcock, of 
North Thetford, Vt.; and Charles W., of Med 
ford, Mass. All these were present at the 
funeral except the last named. She is also sur- 
vived by ten grandchildren and fourteen great- 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Walker had lived a most exemplary life, 
and by ber heroic struggles in widowbood, ber 
diligent toil and Christian character, well mer- 
ited the wise man’s tributeto a virtuous woman 
in Proverbs 31. Her children do indeed rise up 
and call her blessed. A rich legacy of bumil- 
ity and faith remainstothem. She united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Whitefield 
when but fourteen years old, and remained a 
member for sixty-five years, being the oldest 
living member in point of years of member- 
Ship, and probably the only surviving mem- 
ber ot the original society in ber native town. 
Her testimony was strong even in her last ill- 
ness, and when her mind was otherwise clouded 
by the effects of disease, she continued to look 
to Jesus for help. She kept the faith. Her 
crown was waiting. 

The later years of her life have been spent 
witb ber son, Austin M. Walker, well known in 
many of our churebes as the chalk talker, 
Where she bas been tenderly and watchfully 
curea for. She has been greatly blessed in appre- 
ciative children to minister to her declining 
years. The church has lost a faithful member 
from itseartbly ranks, and heaven is richer for 
those who still tarry this side the river. 

Appropriate funeral services were held at 
the bome, July 29, the pastor officiating. The re- 
mains were interred in the new vemetery, be- 
tween ber busband and son. 

E. E. REYNOLDS, 

Gilman. — Mrs. Miriam L. Gilman was born 
in Alton, N. H., March 10, 1833, and passed to 
ber reward, July 22, 1902. She was the oldest of 
three sisters, the others being Celestra G. 
Flanders, who died in March, 1901,and Georg- 
appa Ames, whois still living. They were the 
daughters of Daniel and Ruth Flanders, of 
Alton. 

She lived in Alton until thirteen years of age, 
and then went to live with an uncle in B-l mont, 
N.H. In 185isbe married Henry W. Gilman, 
of Belmont. So perfect was this union that the 
two seemed to be one in thought and purpose. 
Sbe was a rare bome-maker. Her choicest 
ministry was given to her family ; the dearest 
place to her was home. Life there was ever 
restful, sunny, sacred. She filled the home 
with an atmosphere of cheer and charm that 
only those who breathed it can understand. 
She was very unselfish in the enjoyment of ber 
home, desiring ever to share its hospitality with 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 


HYDROCELE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by a 
regular physician of 30 years’ experience. For 
ULL informatio: send 10 cents for sealed book 
(in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hodrocele and 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion and Office Hours. He is highly endorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The Doctor also successfully treat- 
chronic diseases. No charge for protessional iv- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper 
Address H. Lorpb, Lock Box 2815, Boston, Mass, 


4&2” THIS CARD APPEARS EVERY OTHER WEEK. 
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gave a clear testimony to the puwer of Curist to 
save and keep. She was oneof the oldest mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, interested in, and gladly aiding, this impor- 
tant work. Too much canaot be said in praise 
of our departed sister. She was an elect lady, 
possessing a sweetness of spirit and loveliness 
of character which endeared her to all who 
knew her. 

Mrs. Gilman’s last illness was long and try- 
ing. For nearly a year she suffered much, but 
was cheerful and bopeful through it all. She 
would have been glad to recover ber health, and 
enjoy again ;the association of loved ones, but 
she was not afraid to dic. She assured ber hus- 
banda few hours before her translation that 
Jesus was very precious to her. Thus, living 
well, she died well. 

A busband, daughter and granddaughter 
mourn her depart»re. They feel that their lo-s 
cannot be measured, but that to her it is eter- 
nal gain. The blow of sorrow is heavy, but 
the grace of Christ triumpbs. 

The funeral was attended by a large number 
of sym pathizing friends, the services being con- 
ducted by the writer, assisted by Rev. G. A. 
Phinney, a former and beloved pastor, who 
spoke fitting words of eulogy concerning the 
departed and words of comfort and consolation 
to the sorrowing. On the following day the 
loved tourm was tenderly borne to her native 
State for burial. JEROME Woop. 

Davis. — George W. Davis was born in San- 
gerville, Me., April 25, 1830, and died in the 
same town, May 16, 1902. 

Mr. Davis was cory rted at fifteen years of 
age, united withthe church two years later, and 
remained a faithful member tilltheend of his 
life. He was married, April 27, 1856, to Philena 
Carle. Of this union seven children were born. 
The oldest died in infancy, the other six —two 
sons and four daughters — with their mother, 
rematn to mourn their loss. 

Though for many years an invalid and a great 
sufferer from asthma, his last sickness was 
short. He was comforted in all his sufferings 
by the faith of our Lord Jesus, 

The family was doubly bereaved in the 
sudden death of a granddaughter, Jessie M. 
Sands, on the day following the funeral. 
Jessie was a young lady of promise and full 
of hope for a good life. She would have 
graduated in another week from Dexter high 
school. His ways are not our ways, but we 
trust Him still. 

BRIGGS. 





Chase.— Eleazer Chase was born in Hiram, 
Me., Oct. 11, 1812, and died in Portland, Me., July 
8, 1902. 

In early manhood Mr. Chase moved to West- 
brook, where he resided for more than sixty 
years. He had a Methodist ancestry. His 
grandfather was the first Methodist preacher in 
Otisfield, and on one occasion rode forty miles 
on horseback to hear Jesse Lee preach. Soon 
after making his home in Westbrook Mr. 
Chase joined the Methodist Episcopal Churcb, 
of which be remained a consistent, devoted 
member until bis death. During the last two 
years he residei with bis daughter, Mrs. 
Wright, in Portland, and attended the Congress 
St. Church; but no church was so much like 
home as that at Westbrook He lived a quiet, 
unassuming life. He had lofty ideals of honor, 
and never owed any map anything but to love 
him. He was industrious, thrifty, and very 
generous. Though never having more than 
a very moderate income, be made a comfort- 
able, attractive home for his famiiy, and al- 
ways had something to share with his unfortu- 
nate brethren, and contributed systematically 





August 27, 1902 


and generously to the interests of the chure)}, 
His neighbors speak in the strongest terms of 
his exemplary life. His religions life was 
steady, perennial. He chose that Kind of q 
life deliberately, and never turned back. 

It was the writer's privilege to minis. 
ter to him during his last illness. His fait) 
never wavered. He asked for the good olq 
Methodist bymnus to be sung, and was sweetly 
comforted by the Scriptures and prayer. His 
life was hid with Christ in God, so death had no 
terror for him. He longed to depart and be 
with Christ. His beloved wife had preceded 
him to the better land by twenty years. 

He leaves three brothers, three sisters, and 
one daughter, allof whom are earnest Metho- 
dist Christians and kuow the power of Divine 
grace to support through trial and affliction. 

W. 5S. Bovarp. 


Carleton. — Pettingill G. Carleton was born in 
Hill, N. H., Dec. 23, 1821, and died at Melrose, 
Mass., July 1, 1902 

Mr. Carleton, though advanced in years, was 
engaged in business and well and active to 
within a week of his death, when stricken sud- 
d-nly by that dread disease, small-pox. The 
malignant nature of bis malady, causing at 
once his separation from his friends and fam- 
ily, was an occasion of special surrow. But this 
we all knew — he was truly sustained by Him 
who alone can sweeten the bitter waters of 
pain and death. 

Mr. Carleton was converted in early life, and 
had served as class-leader and Sunday-schoo! 
superintendent in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Bristol, N. H., for several years, and 
had also been a highly esteemed member of the 
Methodist Church in Reading and Melrose. 
During the winter and spring he had beep a 
regular attendant on all the means of grace, 
and his strong Christian testimony had been a 
blessing to many. He was indeed an earnest, 
sympathetic Christian disciple, profoundly in 
love with the truth. None were listened to 
more gladly on the theme of salvation both by 
old and young than Mr. Carleton. 

A widow, 8un and daughter residing in Mel- 
rose remaip to monrn their loss. The burial 
service, doubly impre sive, took place at mid- 
night in Wyomiug Cemetery, the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Stackpole, officiating. 

C. H. 8. 


NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 
of any kidney disease, or be distressed by 
stomach troubles or tortured and poisoned 
by constipation. 


Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid 
to any reader of this publication who needs 
itand writes for it. One dose a day of this 
remedy does the work and cures perfectly, 
to stay cured. If you care to be cured of 
indigestion, dyspepsia, flatulence, catarrh 
ot stomach and bowels, constipation, or 
torpid and congested liver, if you wish to 
be sure that your kidueys are free trom 
disease and are doing their necessary work 
thoruughly, it you expect to be free from 
eatarrh, rheumatism and backache, it you 
desire a tull supply of pure, rich blood, a 
healthy tissue and a perfect skin, write at 
once for a free bottle of this remedy, aad 
prove for yourself, withcut expense to you, 
that these ailments are cured quickly, thor- 
oughly and permanently with only one dose 
a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 
Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD who needs 
it may have a trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine sent free and prepaid 
by writing to Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Itcures catarrh, indigestion, flatu- 
lence, constipation of the bowels, and con- 
gestion and sluggish condition of liver and 
kidneys. For inflammation of bladder 
and enlargement of prostate gland it is 4 


reliable specific. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Ontario Ladies’ College 
and Conservatory of Music and Art 


patronized by Fremier of Dominion, Premier 
of Uutario, Minister of Education, etc., and pro- 
pounced by Governor General ** the best of the 


kind be bad seen in Canada.” Pleasant, beaith- 
ful home life and the bighest educational facili 
ties. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principai, 
Whitby, Untario, Canada. 


fast Maine Conference Seminary 


PC? 


A College Preparatory School at 
Bucksport, Me. 


The faculty of this sch -ol has been so selecied 
asto make it the equal of any facuity of the 
same grade of school in the State. 

The Apparatus used in instruction bas been 
increased during the year. In the Science  e- 
partinent the equipment is e° ceptionally effi- 
cient. The school possesses a library admirably 
suited for preparatory school work. It consists 
of 4.000 volumes, The Seminary has a gymna- 
sium in which are offéred, under av instructor, 
opportunities for perfect puysical development. 


A Commercial College 
bis school offers two courses of study: (1) 
Susiness; (2) Shorth’nd. The advantages of- | 
ferea by this schoul are superior to those offered 
by purely commercial colleges. 











Elocution and Music 
Courses are offered in Music, both 


mental and Vocal, also.in Elocution. 
ee 


Instru- 


Our Conference Seminary stands committed 
to the highest ideals of culture. On the ground | 
that the advantages « ffered are superior, we 
solicit the patronage of the young people of | 


Eastern Maine. 


Ss. A. BENDER, B. D., 
President. 


State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. “pecial courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examipations, Sept. 9-10. For circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal adva. 
tages. An increasing endowment makes lov 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fire 
buildings and situation. Three bours from Bus- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send fr 
catalogue (mentioning Z1ION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 





President. 
MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE 


Kent’s Hill Me. 
Fall term opens Sept. 2. 

A Woman’s College, College preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Music, Art, Oratory, and Commercial 
Courses. Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
Vantages as great as the best. For catalogue 
and information write the president, 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 





Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of ti 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban rer 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-doo 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best eqaip gymne 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hy; ie super 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to th 
{deal administration of homes; pupils properly chap: 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments |) 
Boston, and to historica! places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for applicatio: 
= page on waiting-list, addrese (mentioning this 

rT). 
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Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Conn. 





Founded 


1831 


Three courses of study—Classical (B. A.), 
Latin-Scientific (Ph. B.), Scientific (B.8.). 

Studies after first year almost all elect- 
ive. 


Well-equipped laboratories in Chemis- 
try, Physics, Biology, and Psychology. 


Two new buildings to be erected this 





year — a Recitation Hall and a Physics | 
Building. 


Twelve thousand dollars assigned year- 





ly to needy and worthy students in the 
r . . ‘ 

form of Tuition Scholarships. | 
Good board at moderate price at the} 
College Commons. | 
Next term begins Sept. 25, 19v?. 


AAP Nw" 


| 
/ 
Send for catalogue and circular on “Ex penses | 


and Methods of Self-suppor..” 


BADAWI 


Rey. B. P. RAYMOND, D..D., LL. D., 
President. 





Metropolitan advantages 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT of every kind. 144 In- 


structors, £436 Students from 99 Universities, IS 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
lerritories,. WILLIAM F WARREN, Presideit. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


For College Graduates 
free rooms,and free tui- 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two A 
hundred students. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oor eons oone vans 


_* * one hundred Scholarships 


of $ieach. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts. Four hundred stu-_ 

dents last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean MELVILLE 

M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall. Ashbur*on Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory Sanihnenemeddimentiiecae 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 














courses in great 
variety. Admis- bass nm ok 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 


All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph. D. Fer College _ 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Book  Conears 


New England Depository 
—NOW READY— 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
READING COURSE 


— FOR- 
1902-1903 


NATURE’S MIRACLES. Vol. I! 


By Prof. ELISHA GRAY. 








Energy, Sound, Heat, Light, ete. 
Volume [. in this series was in the course last 
year, and was the most popular book in the set, 
We can assure our friends tuat the second vol- 
ume is equally interesting. 


OUR CHURCH; or, What Meth- 
odists Believe and How They 
Work 


By Dr. Jesse L. HURLBUT. 
A book that should be 
Epworthian. 
THE YOUTH OF 
AMERICANS 


By Dr. LOUIS ALBERT, BANKS. 


read by every loyal 


FAMOUS 


Brief biographies told tn an interesting wy. 





We believe that this is destined to be the bes 
and most atiractive readiug curse of the series, 


3 Volumes Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Per set, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.20. 


Sold in sets only. 





C.L.S.C. READING COURSE 


FOR 1902-1903 
Ten Englishmen of the XIXth Century 
By JAMES P. Joy. 
Literary Leaders of Modern England 
By W. J. DAWSON. 
A Survey of Russian Literature 
By ISABELLE HAPGOOD. 
The Great World’s Farm 
By SELINA GAGE, 
The Chautauquan Magazine 
Price, prepaid, $1.00 per vol. The Chaulauquan 
Magazine, $2.00 per year, or, if sold in com- 
plete secincluding Magazine, 35.00. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager 


36 Bromfield St., Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications tor the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 
For catalogue or information address, 


Rev. WM R. NEWHALL, 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeler 
Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principe! 


Principal. 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 
The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of tbe fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept.9. 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal io the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 
Send for catalogue and detailed information 
to tbe Principal, 








Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. I. 
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Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 





No single picture can include the seven buildings superbly set in two hundred and fifty acres 
that are the school home of the oldest educational institution of American Methodism. Our 
equipment is extensive, our facilities of the finest, and our influence world-wide. For eighty 
years valuable improvements have been made, until now aqueducts and reservoirs, orchards and 
farm lands, laboratories and library, gymnasium and dormitory, are in a higk state of productive 
efficiency. The character and maturity of the students, enthusiastic interest of trustees and 
alumni, with the superior training of the teachers, create an atmosphere of Christian culture. 
While many of our recent graduates are to be found in the best colleges and scientific schools, and 
taking high rank therein, the Wesleyan Academy is by no means merely a “ preparatory school,” 
save as it helps in the preparation for noble living. A liberal education may be acquired by those 
who cannot go on to college. Courses of study in language, science, art and music ; debating 
societies, Christian Associations, athletic clubs, and numerous school activities furnish stimulating 





opportunities for self-improvement. 


September 10, at the opening of the new school year, some changes will be introduced in 


Rich Hall that will make the home life even more attractive. 
continue their popular and efficient service. 


tion to 


All the faculty, with one exception, 
The illustrated catalogue will be sent on applica- 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 








Chancellor Day and the Bible 


HANCELLOR JAMES R. DAY, of 
Syracuse University, who has been 
spending some weeks of his vacation in 
California, made an address of rare excel- 
lence at the San Francisco Youug Men’s 
Christian Association Auditorium last Sun- 
day afternoon. His address was upon 
“‘Beliet in the Bible.” Dr. Day is always 
forcible; on this topic he was especially 
luminous and vigorous. The pivot of his 
discussion was the value of the mystery of 
the Bible. A Bible that can be pertectly 
comprehended by the human intelligence 
cannot carry the conviction to the human 
heart that it is the Word ot God. Mystery, 
he contended, is the Bible’s divine creden- 
tial. The normal, growing mind demands 
mystery as the background for its sustained 
effort. The man who contends that he can- 
not believe that which he cannot compre- 
hend is the victim of a primary blundec in 
mental operation. The tree, the flower, the 
fruit, are visible signs of a veritable king- 
dom of mystery. In tact, every problem 
solved brings into view a wider range ot 
thought over wider fields of mystery. 








Epworth Organs are 
extra sweet toned 


—and after all that's 
the important thing. It 
don't pay to buy acheap 
toned organ, no matter 
how pretty the case or 
how low the price. 
There’s arich sweetness 
h about the Epworth tone. 
It’s pleasing—satisfying. 
Besides, our direct-from- 
factory selling saves you 
the middle dealers’ profits 
—big item. You may pay 
after trial-cash or payments 
Our Catalogue explains all 
about it. Write for it to-day, 
Williams Organ & Piano Co., 57 Washington St,, Chicago 








Mystery is the stamp of the infinite upon 
the Bible. It is in this atmosphere of mir- 
acle, of parable, of unfathomable type, ot 
poetic sentiment, of soul-awakening 
‘prophecy, of uninterpretable emotion, 
that the soul communes with God. It is 
quite impossible to give the force of per- 
sonality with which these ideas were pre- 
sented. That large company ot young men 
saw the Bible in a light well calculated to 
make them feel that their faith was resting 
upon a solid foundation. Dr. Day is accus- 
tomed to speaking to a large company ot 
students, and his directness, aptitude of 
illustration, his wealth otf practical ideas, 
his warmth of enthusiasm and fellowship, 
give him remarkable power as a platiorm 
speaker. His address was greatly enjoyed. 
— California Christian Advocate. 





A Great Religious Revival in Aus- 
tralia 
[From the Presbyterian. | 


Australia has been looked upun by many per- 
sons a8 the land of wild ana reckless living. 
But a change has come over it within recent 
years. Melbourne, especially, has lately been 
the scene of a noteworthy revival. In u great 
s®nultaneous “mission” no less than 214 
churches took part. It was preceded by a far- 
reaching league, in which some 15,000 persons 
participated. Tbe missioners numbered fifty, 
and the services were beild, not in the ordinary 
churches, but in town halls or tents. Denom- 
inationalism was lost sight of, for the time 
being, and all Protestants gave themselves, 
heart and soul, with the atmost unity and full- 
est co-operation, to the common work of soul- 
saving. 

The popular response was spontaneous and 
cordial. No building appeared to be large 
enough to hold the crowding audiences which 
assembled to hear the Word of Life. Even the 
exhibition building, an immense structure, 
was so filled at times, while crowds gathered 
about it, that it seemed, it is said, like “a be- 








sieged building.” The theatres lost their fasci- 
nation for the many, and the Christi.n service 
evinced the greater drawing power. 

One writing of the depth and extent of the 
gracious work maintains that it established, as 
never before, ‘‘ how deep and strong is the reli- 
gious instinct in the Australian character,’ 
and “ how overwhelming is its response to any 


adequate appeal.’”’ Several facts are mentioned 
in support of this declaration. Australia bas, 
* proportionately, more churches than any 
other country, the number being 6,013. or 210 to 
every 100,000 people. England has 144 churches 
to every 100,000. Russia only 55 to the same 
number.” 





A Mother’s. Milk 


may not fit the requirements of her own 
ofispring. A tailing milk is usually a poor 
milk. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has been the standard tor more than 
torty years. Send tor book, ** Babies,” 71 
Hudson Street, N. Y. 








Ministers, Teachers, Ladies, 


and others desiring to belp themselves financial- 
pe ae me outiay of money or interference with 
their duties, should address Geo. A. Sanborn, 
Gen. Mgr., 1104-6 D.S. Morgan Bidg.,Buffaio,N.Y., 
at their earliest opportunity. No book agency 
or endless chain, but a bona fide offer with first- 
class financial backing and strong ministerial 


“HOTEL 
EMPIRE 





Broadway 
and 63d St. 
N. Y. City. 
Fireproof, Modern 
Moderate Rates Exclusive 
Extensive Library Accessible 


Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 

W. JOHNSUN QUINN, Proprietor. 


